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IT HAPPENED I was down 
there in Carter County where 
the subterranean wonder known 
as Seven Echoes Cave is lo- 
cated, boarding with old Jed 
2=2 Measure at Seven Echoes Farm when the Bishop’s 
Pulpit in that part called the Gothic Cathedral caved over on top 
of Jed and ended his mortal career in one tenth of a second. 
That happened sometime in the afternoon and, when supper had 
been ready and waiting half an hour, Abundant, his daughter, 
came to me where I was sitting in the rocking chair on the 
front porch and asked me if I would go over to the cave and call 
Jed. I took an electric torch and went over to the cave and 

found Jed dead as a door nail. 
For about a month Jed had been talking about the crack that 
| had appeared behind the Bishop’s Pulpit and threatening to get 
cement and timber and shore up the Pulpit and cement it up 
solid, so I guessed that when he begun to work at it the whole 
thing had skidded down, including about twenty tons of the 
ceiling and wall. A piece of pink stalactite had hit him and he 
was no more. 


Illustrated by 


That was bad. It left his daughter, Abundant, a fatherless 
orphan and destroyed the Bishop’s Pulpit, one of the showiest 
features of Seven Echoes Cave, but it did something else that 
was, perhaps, worse. It ruined Seven Echoes Cave entirely. 

I discovered this even before I knew Jed was quite dead. 
When I saw him on the floor of the cave motionless I tried to 
get him to show signs of life and shouted “Jed! Jed!” at him, 
and no echo came back. Always, when a person stood there and 
even so much as whispered a word the echo would come back. 
If you said “Hello!” it would answer “Hello!” and “Hello!” 
until the last echo came back from far down the cave, a soft 
gentle “’lo!” And now there was no echo; not a sign of one. 
Those tons of rock falling had changed the acoustics entirely; 
they had not only killed Jed but they had killed the whole seven 
echoes. Abundant was not only an orphan but a pauper 
orphan, too. 

Even while I was kneeling by poor old Jed there I made up 
my mind what I would do. I would stand by Abundant. I 
don’t say it wasn’t pity but I will say it was a good part love 
j and liking. I was so sorry for the poor girl, singing away 

happily, maybe, in the kitchen up at the house while I was 
| there on my knees by her dead father! My heart ached for her, 
i and I guess nothing else would ever have given me nerve 
enough to think of offering to help her. 

“T’ll say, straight out and frank, that if you took every man 
in every sort of show business and stood them in a row accord- 
ing to merit I would be at the tail end. I’m about the worst 
drawing card of the lot, and I know it. My line is sleight-of- 
hand, but I’m no good at it and never was. I admit that. When 
I took it up I thought I was going to be a second Houdini, but 
in a couple of years, after I had been just about hissed off the 
stage of the cheapest two-a-day houses, I saw how I stacked 
up and I listed my name for engagements with clubs and for 
children’s birthday parties. I got a mighty poor living out 
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it, and that was about all. No club ever 
had me back a second time, and I don’t know 
that I blamed them much. 

I was pretty well discouraged and down 
when I had the little accident over on Long 
Island and drew in my breath by mistake when I was doing my 
fire-eating act at a kids’ party, and scorched my lungs bad. 
I was six weeks in the hospital and then the doctor said I 
needed some months in high air, with no worry and good food, 
or I might turn out to be a regular lunger and be done for. 
That was when I thought of good old Jed Measure who had been 
a friend of my father and knew me when I was a kid. I got 
up nerve enough to write to him. 

Old Jed was a fine old scout. He had been in the show busi- 
ness in one shape or another all his life and many a time I had 
heard him tell father what he meant to do when he got along 
in years and saved up enough money to retire. 

“Barras,” he used to say to father, “there’s just one business 
for a retired showman to retire to and spend his old age in ease 
and comfort, and that is the cave business.” 

It sounded reasonable, too. The cave business is a good, 
steady business without any worry attached. If 4 man owns a 
nice, showy cave—not too big but well located on some main 
automobile route—he only needs a few signs along the road 
and he is sure of a steady income. You don’t have to carry fire 
insurance on a cave, or pay out a big pay-roll. A man may have 
to wash down the stalagmites and stalactites once in a while to 
keep them shining, and he has to take time to show visitors 
through his cave, but that is about all his trouble and expense. 
The rest is clear profit. 

Long before he retired Jed had pretty well selected the cave 
he meant to buy. He had looked at a couple of hundred caves 
in one part of the country and another and he thought the 
Carter County cave field was the best. There were eighteen 
or twenty caves in Carter County, and that advertised the 
county and made folks want to go there, and one of the neatest 
pieces of cave property in the lot was the Seven Echoes Cave. 
It was the only cave Jed knew that would echo back at you 
seven times, each echo distinct and clear. So, when he had 
saved up enough money Jed bought the cave and took Abundant 
down there and went into the cave business, meaning to spend 
the rest of his life in it, as he did, poor fellow. 

When Jed got my letter saying I was hard-up and sick and 
all he did just what you might expect any old showman to do— 
he telegraphed me money to take me to Carter County and said 
he wanted me to stay as long as I liked. He said there was 
work enough around the farm—easy work—to pay my board and 
lodging, and when I got off the train, all skin and bones bent 
over like an old man and holding my chest back against the 
cough with my hand, he made me feel like a long lost child. 

For a week or two I couldn’t do anything but sit in the rocker 
on the front porch and let Abundant bring me broth or a 
beaten-up egg and fix the rug round my knees, but in a week 
or two more I was able to move round and feed the chickens and 
pretend I was doing work. By the time a month was up I was 
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able to work in the garden a little and attend to the cows and 
fences when Jed was busy taking parties through the cave. I 
guess I loved Abundant from the first minute I saw her, but 
what right had I to think of a girl like that when nobody knew 
how my lungs would turn out and I hadn’t a cent and she was 
the daughter of Jed Measure, cave owner and all? I almost 
wept when I thought how sweet and gentle and lovely she was 
and I such a busted wreck with nothing to look forward to. 

Jed was mighty proud of his cave. He had put in new steps 
where you go down from the Fairy Drawing-room to the Giant’s 
Cathedral and again where you go up from the Giant’s Cathedral 
to the Palace of the Gods, and he kept the cave as neat as a 
pin. Abundant used to dust off the stalagmites and stalactites 
every day or two and once 
a week she washed them 
down with soap and water. 

“It isn’t as big as Her- 
mit Cave or Submarine 
Lake Cave,” Jed used to 
say, “but I will say I’ve 
got the transparentest and 
prettiest stalactites in Car- 
ter County. The Hermit 
Cave stalactites are 
muddy-like. And, when all 
is said and done, where is 
there a cave with seven 
echoes ?” 

The seven echoes—and 
this is the truth—were the 
making of Jed’s cave. He 
had a Bishop’s Pulpit and 
a Pipe Organ and all the 
other trimmings a good 
cave has to have but every 
other cave in Carter 
County had the same, and 
it couldn't be disputed that 
Jed’s cave was back off the 
main road quite a distance. 
People came to Jed’s cave 
to hear the echoes and it 
was no use pretending 
anything else. With the 
echoes gone Jed’s cave was 
nothing worth bothering 
about in a county that was 
full of caves. 

When I had worked poor 
old Jed out from under the 
stalactites and had shoul- 
dered his lifeless form I 
carried him to the house, 
but I did not have the 
heart to tell Abundant 
about the dead echoes. I 
just couldn’t do it while x 
she was in her first burst - 
of sorrow. I padlocked 
the cave door and put a 
sign at the gate of the . 
farm, “Closed because of 
death in family,” and did 
what I could about the 
funeral and all. 

After it was all over I 
talked with Abundant. I 
asked her what she thought she would do now. It was pitiful 
to see her trying to be brave and cheerful. She said she thought 
she would just let things go along as usual. Probably, she said, 
she would have to get an extra hand to work on the farm and 
a woman to be a sort of chaperone, but she said she couldn’t 
do anything but stay on the place and run the cave and the farm 
and live on the income. 

How could I tell her how bad things were? The farm had 
never earned a cent and never would; Jed had told me that. 
The farm was nothing but local color. One of the first rules of 
the Carter County Cave-owners’ Association was that every 
cave-owner must be a farmer or appear to be a farmer. The 
trade liked it. The cave-seeing trade was high class and liked 
to think of Carter County as plain farm country owned by plain 
farmers, sweet and unspoiled and unsophisticated, with nothing 
of the Coney Island thing about it. The minute Carter County 
started to be Coney Islandish the big car people would pass it 
by. That was plain common sense; many a cave has been 
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I took an electric torch and went over to the cave and found Jed dead 
as a door nail. 
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ruined by the owner putting in a soft-drink stand or ice cream 
tables. The best cave-seeing trade likes the rustic line, with 
maybe the woman of the place coming out in a gingham apron 
and sunbonnet to offer a glass of buttermilk. Then the cave- 
seeing trade feels it has sort of discovered the cave. When it 
gets to look like a regular side-show place a cave gets passed up. 

For that reason the Carter County cave owners all kept up 
the simple rustic stuff and had a few cows and chickens round 
and wore blue jeans, but there was no money in the farms. 
Abundant Measure’s farm was one of the worst of the lot, too. 

There was another thing. Jed hadn’t been able to pay cash 
down for the full value of his farm. He had given a mortgage 
in part payment and had let the interest payments get behind 
and the man that owned 
the mortgage was a fellow 
named Rance Tither- 
weight. He had a bad eye. 
I did not like him at all, 
and I did not like the way 
he looked at Abundant 
when he came around. He 
was a big, fat man, almost 
fifty if not fully that, and 
I was afraid of what he 
might propose now that 
Jed was gone and he had 
Abundant more or less in 
his fat paws, so to speak. 

In our talk Abundant 
told me about the mort- 
gage and all, but it did 
not seem to worry her. She 
said Jed had expected to 
take in enough from the 
cave-seers that season to 
pay up all the interest and 
something on the princi- 
pal, and that he would 
have done it before but 
that he had spent so much 
repairing the house and 
outbuildings. 

For two or three days 
after the funeral I walked 
round that farm like a lost 
soul trying to think of 
something I could do for 
Abundant, and _ Rance 
Titherweight bothered me 
a lot. He came to the 
farm every day, driving 
up in his glossy car and 
telling Abundant she must 
not worry and holding her 


5 hand longer than neces- 
sary when he came and 
the. when he went, the fat 
snake! I could see she 


hated to have him touch 
her hand. After he was 
gone she would rush to the 
kitchen and _ scrub her 
hands as if he had left 
slime on them. 

It couldn’t go on long as 
it was. I kept the key to 
the cave in my pocket but 
it stocd to reason that a cave couldn’t be kept closed very long 
on account of a death in the family, but if I opened the cave 
everyone would know the echo was dead, and that would be the 
end of Abundant. Either she would have to marry that fat 
lizard of a Ranch Titherweight or let him foreclose the mort- 
gage and turn her adrift in the world without a cent or any 
experience with the world or any way to make a living. 

I took my torch and unlocked the cave and went in and sat 
down near where poor Jed had passed away. I tried the echoes 
but they were only too dead. While I was sitting there wishing 
I was a millionnaire or a second Herrmann the Great a name 
suddenly came into my mind. It came so unexpectedly and 
clearly that for a second or two I thought someone had shouted 
it—“Bare-lip Bill.” It seemed to settle every trouble Abundant 
had. I went back to the house and told Abundant I must go up 
to New York for a couple of days to see my lawyer or some 
thing and that I would bring back a farm hand for her, and 
she let me go. 
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I did not have as much trouble getting Bill to come to Carter 
County as I had feared. It was summer and nothing doing in 
his line or any other vaudeville line and he jumped at the chance. 

“Sam,” he said, “it suits me! It surély suits Bill Saggerty. 
You could not have come at a better time, old pal, because I’ve 
been wondering where I could go to be among the cows and the 
pigs and the chickens. I’ve got the greatest idea for a new 
stunt.” 

Enthusiastic, you understand. You know how a two-a-day 
man is when he thinks he has caught hold of a great idea. Sam 
figured that if he went to the agents with a stage set showing 
the dear old farm yard with its cows and chickens and dicky- 
birds and ducks he would be dated up for about ten consecutive 
vears in about ten minutes. 
He was a_ ventriloquist, 
you understand, and a 
good one, that being how 
he got the name of “Bare- 
lip,” being able to throw 
his voice without moving 
a muscle of his face, thus 
doing away with his 
moustache. And a good 
one, too, I mean Bill and 
not his moustache. 

“Sam,” he said to me, 
“the public is dead tired 
of the old stunt. It is sick 
of the ventriloquist sitting 
with Little Jimbo on one 
knee and Little Sambo on 
the other knee. My idea—” 

His idea was to have a 
dummy dairymaid and 
dummy cows and chickens 
and ducks scattered round 
the stage, and he would 
come on with a hoe and 
whiskers and the cows 
would moo and the dairy- 
maid talk and the chickens 
cackle. Then, maybe, he 
would slap the cow on the 


side and she would talk 
back to him, and _ the 
chickens and pigs and 


ducks and dairymaid would 
all join in—regular ven- 
triloquist back-talk stuff— 
and the act end with the 
wooden pig singing a song 
or something. 

“It will be a riot, Sam,” 
Bill said, but no matter 
about that. Here was his 
chance to get down on a 
real farm and study the 
voice of the pig and the 
cow at first hand, and 
catch the manner of the 
real rustic, and be paid 
for it! He came back with 
me on the first train. 

“But, mind you, Bill,” I 
warned him, “nobody is to 
know you are a ventrilo- 
quist—not Abundant or 
anybody. You’re plain 
farm-hand.” When we reached the farm we found that Abun- 
ant had picked up her chaperone. She was a Mrs. Doby from 
the village, and a pleasant old lady enough. We all got intro- 
duced to each other and then I took Bill out to show him the 
farm and the cave. He loved it. 

He was good, too. Once through the cave was enough to teach 
him every feature of interest—“You now see on your left, ladies 
and gentlemen, the Giant’s Jewel Box. Observe the rubies and 
diamonds, all true crystals, formed by Nature just where they 
lay. To your right ” and so on. Then we tried out the 
seven echoes. “Hello!” I shouted, and Bi!l echoed it back to 
me seven times, just as good and a little bit better than the 
original echoes had ever echoed it. As an echoer Bill was a 
wonder and no mistake. 

“Fine!” said, “you'll do.” 

“You bet I'll do!” he said. “I’ve got to do. 
she the loveliest thing man ever saw?” 


And, oh! ain’t 
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“Very well! Very well!” said the 


Three 


“Who?” I asked. 

“That Miss Abundant,” he said, and I told him there would 
be none of that. 

“You’re a farm hand and lecturer on the wonders of the cave,” 
I said, “and you've got to know your place and keep it.” 

“Oh, sure!” he said. “I know that, Sam. I was just gassing. 
Don't get sore at a joke.” 

“T don’t stand any jokes about Abundant,” I said, and we let 
it go at that. 

The summer moved along pleasantly enough. Bill kept the 
key of the cave and nobody was allowed in it without Bill in 
attendance, and nobody ever guessed the echo was dead, least 
of all Abundant. Two things worried me, however. One was 
that fat turtle of a Rance 
Titherweight, who kept 
pestering Abundant, and 
the other was the knowl- 
edge that in the fal! Bill 
Saggerty would be going 
back to New York to put 
on his act. 

About the middle of Au- 
gust I slipped up to New 
York again, claiming I 
had to see my doctor, and 
hunted round to find an- 
other ventriloquist to take 
Bill’s place when he left, 
and I found an old man 
named Simeon Dearborn, 
who was willing. He said 
he would come on the first 
of September, which was 
the day I understood Bill 
had set for leaving. When 
I reached our station in 
Carter County I picked up 
my grip and walked out to 
the farm. I cut across 
lots and went in the back 
way and as I neared the 
house I saw Abundant on 
the side porch, her hands 
clasped on her breast and 
her eyes raised to a tree 
there. My, but she was a 
pretty picture! But that 
was not what stopped me 
short. A _ little bird—a 
sparrow, I guess — was 
hopping round on a branch 
of the tree, and every time 
it hopped it cocked its head 
on one side and looked at 
Abundant and said “Sweet- 
heart! Sweetheart!” which 
is something a sparrow 
don’t say. I wasn’t fooled. 
I looked round the end of 
the kitchen and there was 
Bill Saggerty with a moon- 
calf look on his face. 

“Enough! None of that!” 
I whispered, and I mo- 
tioned him out to the barn 
to talk it out and have an 
understanding. 

“Well, what?” he asked 
me, defiant-like. “I can’t help what the little birds say, can I? 
If they think she is so sweet and lovely they just have to peep 
up and say so, how can I help that, Sam?” 

“You'll help it,” I said sternly. “Abundant isn’t for the likes 
of me or you. She’s a real girl. You get your pay this evening 
and you leave Carter County, Bill. That’s the ultimatum with 
the bark on it.” 

“Why, no, Sam,” he said. “No, it ain’t. Because I don’t go. 
Because I stay right here. My act ain’t ready yet and I don’t 
care if it never is ready. I may settle down here for good and 
all, with a farm and a cave and a wife—a wife, Sam—amongst 
the cows and the chickens and the little dickybirds that say 
what they mighty well please without any blue-gilled back- 
number sleight-of-hand man butting in. You get the idea?” 

“So that’s how it is, is it?” I asked, getting red in the face. 

“Just like that,” a chicken answered, sneering-like, from where 

(Continued on page 56) 


“Don’t get excited.” 


white hen. 
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here?” asked Baldy. 


“That’s what,” said Baldy. 


caisson and we don’t dare put the tarp 
there. We thought we might put it 
on the step of one of the limbers, but 
Short said he was fixin’ to sleep there.” 

“You lie, you big whiff of garbage,” 
cried Short. “I hiked every foot of 
the hike. And I know a man I could 
turn in if I was a mind to for riding 
on the trail of one o’ the guns.” 

“Well, what do you say, Eadie?” 
asked Baldy with a sigh of patience. 

“Yup,” said Eadie. “I’m going to 
hike here tonight. It’s a nice 
quiet place and I don’t ever 
have occasion to chase any- 
one back into ranks when 
they fall out, and I can hang 
my gas mask and gun and 
stuff on the caisson.” 

“You’re in luck,” com- 
mented Baldy. “I tried to do 
that, but the gang I was 
marching with thought it was 
such a good stunt that they 
all did it. I had my slicker 
and things in the coat rack 
of a limber. Well, this guy 
put something in and that 
guy put something else in, 
and the first thing I knew 
there was so much stuff on 
that limber that the wheel 
team was lifted so high in 
the air by the pole, they 
couldn’t get traction. That 
bein’ the case, I didn’t see 
how we would put the tar- 
pauloyun on.” 

“Give us it,” said Eadie, 
“and I’ll look after it. I’m 
going to hike with this new 
recruit tonight. His name is 
Big Jake, or Red Jake, or 
Snuff Eater. He’s the bird 
that came over in the casual 
company with me and since 
he’s just had his arm 
skun, he’s hooked up with 
‘A’ battery to see a little 
service.” 

“I know him,” said Short, 
he’s the man that brought 
you home the night you got 
orey-eyed at Cokeydawn.” 

“You’ve got too good a 
memory,” declared Eadie. 
“Well, slap that tarp on and 
get out of here. If the top 
comes along and sees us he’s 
liable to throw the gravy 


HERE you marchin’ tonight, back 


“Yes, why?” demanded Eadie. 
“What’s that you’re carrying, the tarp?” 
“We want you should 
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== carry it on your caisson. Ham has got to hike with 
his machine gunners. They’ve got their guns on Number Four’s 


Eadie and Jake, too tired to talk, pounded along. 


against the pintle ring of the trail, as the col- 
umn moved forward. 
“You march alongside of me, Jake,” said 
“I’m rankest man of this battery 

after the first sergeant and if anyone 


Eadie. 
kicks I’ll say I kept you here in case the 
caisson got mired, to help pull it out 

again.” 
/ Jake was willing enough and as they 


marched, Eadie related to him the ac- 
/ count of his wound and of his stay in 


hospital. The sergeant and Jake had 


train in the ditch.” 

A long sustained sound ran 
along the column, like that of 
a freight train getting under 
way, the click and rattle of 
pole chains being tightened, 
of horses being put into their 
collars, of pole supports be- 
ing picked up and chained to 
steel trail, and the clank of 
the pintle hook of the limber 


drive. 


was wounded. 
outfit at Tours, wearing a “phoney” wound stripe, after being dis- 
Though Eadie was still somewhat weak 
from his long confinement, he was immediately rushed into a hectic 
On this march Eadie meets Red Jake, an old buddy of his 
whom he hadn't seen since the Marne. 


charged from the hospital. 


Synopsis:—Sergeant Eadie’s job with the 79th Field Artillery 
had been a combination of liaison sergeant and observer before he 


This was the job he still had when he rejoined the 


had a_ tempestuous time. 
They had met in a casual 
company, had come overseas 
together, been torpedoed, and 
had gone back to their regi- 
ment with a train-load of re- 
placements. Jake had been 
assigned to the supply com- 
pany and for this reason had 
seen little of Eadie, who had 
all the time been with the 
firing battery, or on liaison 
duty with the infantry. 

The march of the column 
was more lively, there was 
an atmosphere of gayety 
about that had been absent 
the night before. The men 
had had a long night’s rest, 
they had eaten three excel- 
lent meals, and most of them 
had managed to replace their 
losses by the simple expedi- 
ent of plundering replace- 
ments or incautious members 
of other batteries. The men 
felt their loss lightly, know- 
ing that it would be but a 
matter of a day or two be- 
fore they would re- 
equipped, and since every 
step brought them farther 
away from the front and 
nearer the rest billets, their 
spirits were very high. They 
were on their way out, their 
stomachs were full cf bacon 
and canned beans, and ciga- 
rettes were plentiful. What 
more could a man want? 

The march was through 
rolling country and as it grew 
darker, a half moon lighted 
the landscape. The column 
mounted a long hill, the men 
breasting it bravely, and 
from its summit Eadie and 
Jake could see the line of the 
marching troops for miles, 
looped up and down the hills, 
plainly marked by the glow 
of thousands of cigarettes. 

“Man,” cried Jake, “the 
whole American army must 
be on this road! Look at ’em, 
as far as you can see!” 

“There may not be any one 
on the road but our own bri- 
gade,” said Eadie. “A war 
strength brigade of field ar- 
tillery covers two miles and a 
half of road.” 

“Yeh, but look at that 
other road!” Jake pointed 
across the hills and sure 
enough, another road was 
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outlined, far, far away, by the tiny red dots of the cigarettes. 

“It shows you how far you can see a cigarette butt, doesn’t 
it?” observed Eadie. “I'll remember that the next time I’m at 
the front.” 

“Do you know what I think?” said Jake darkly. “I think 
there won't be no more front. After the way them boche lit 
out at Saint Mihiel, the war may be over any day. They’re 
licked, I tell you. The reason we got relieved so quick was 
because the boche was askin’ fer peace. You wait an’ see.” 

“Don’t believe all you hear,” replied Eadie. 

They descended the hill and coming nearer the fields at the 
bottom, Eadie could see a great number of men and horses, 
running about in the moonlight, like a hunting scene on an 
old tapestry. 

“What’s comin’ off here?” muttered Eadie. 

“Them?” asked Jake. “Them’s men chasin’ horses.” 

“Ah,” said Eadie, “I thought they were learning to swim. 
You great big yoik, don’t you suppose I can see? What do 
they want to chase horses along the sides of a marching column 
for?” 

“Listen to a soldier for a minit,” said Jake. “This horse tag 
is old stuff for us. When we was hikin’ up from Mandres we 
used to play it every night. We must be followin’ a John 
outfit now like we was then. The Johns don’t know how to 
take care o’ their goats, d’yuh see, and when a goat lays 
down, they takes the harness off him an’ shoves him into 
the ditch. Well, he gets up in a hour or so, an’ gambols 
about careless an’ free an’ as good as ever he was. Then 
the old hard-boiled regulars comes along and is in one 
horse, G, I. 

“There seem to be a lot of 'em,” said Eadie, looking again 
at the running men and the galloping horses. The men were 
strangely silent and Eadie decided that they dared not shout 
lest some one in authority hear and interrupt them in their 
chase. 

“I learned a lot since I come in this outfit,” said Jake. 
“Tell me, you that’s sup- 
posed to be a_ walkin’ 
Handbook for Drivers an’ 
Cannoneers, how many 
public animiles is there in 
a division?” 

“Twenty-seven  thou- 
sand,” answered Eadie. 

“Twenty-seven  thou- 
sand?” cried Jake. “What 
the hell are you givin’ us? 
Good Lord! Well, maybe 


there are twenty-seven 

thousand public animals 

at that. No, but four- SO = 
footed ones, how many, Sse = = 
now? Answer quick with- 


out lookin’ it up.” 


“I don’t know,” said 
Eadie. “How the hell 
should I know? I have 


all I can do to handle my own end of the business. How many 


are there?” 

“Well, there’s close to eight thousand, and if only two or 
three out of every hundred fall down and won’t get up on a 
march and then get up after the harness is pulled off ‘em, 
there'll be quite a lot of ‘em runnin’ around. Well, as it is, 
about two or three in every ten take a flop. Eadie, the horses 
the French give us ain’t worth the bullet to kill ’em. They 
ain’t worth the coal it would take to melt ‘em down for glue.” 

“T know it,” said Eadie. “It’s lucky the war is nearly over or 
we'd all be dragging our own guns.” 

As the night advanced a bank of clouds gradually covered 
the moon, and shortly after midnight it began to rain heavily, 
a steady perpendicular downpour. The column that had been 
marching silently along broke into a chorus of cries and pro- 
testations, a weird melody that died away out of hearing, the 
curses of the men mingled with the rustle of thousands of 
slickers being donned and the drumming of the rain on a hun- 
dred caisson lids. 

“Who!” said Eadie, ducking his head against the rush of rain, 
“this will be nice to go to bed in, won’t it? It won’t last, though, 
it’s coming down too hard.” 

“It’s begun to run down the inside of my putts already,” 
replied Jake. “God, ain’t it cold!” 


The rain fell through the rest of the march. It came down, 


so to speak, in surges, falling for a long interval as though the 
flood gates of Heaven had been opened, then gradually dying 
away to a gentle shower, then with a rush and a whoop, coming 


They were off in a field learning to shoot captured German 
machine guns. 
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down again in torrents. The slickers issued the American Army 
had all been cut very short, ostensibly to keep the bottom of 
them out of the mud and so prevent the slicker from hindering 
the wearer’s marching. There was, undoubtedly, some other 
reason for this circumcision, because the French Army through- 
out the war furnished its soldiers with an overcoat of com- 
fortable length and the marches of the French were just as long 
as any other army’s. The shortness of the American slicker 
resulted in the draining of the water from its surface onto a 
very vulnerable and sensitive part of the soldier, the back of 
his legs, and from there it seeped down inside the puttee into 
the shoe. 

The march itself was tiring enough, but once the men were 
thoroughly wet, their progress became torture. The rolling 
hills that they had so gleefully climbed in the moonight now 
became mountains, stretching up to unknown heights in the 
blackness. Eadie and Jake, too tired to talk, pounded along 
behind the caisson. Jake was in particularly bad luck, for he 
was not only unused to marching, but he had a full pack 
on his back over which he had put his slicker, so that he looked 
like a particularly ferocious hunchback. He dared not take off 
his pack, even in the darkness, for while a gas mask and pistol 
belt can be hung on a caisson unseen, a pack 
bulks too large and the ghostly horsemen of 
the previous night still splashed their way 
down the column, wheeled just beyond the 
caisson, and splashed their way back, spurring 
and cursing against the beat of the rain. 


} CHAPTER XVII. 


Eadie and Jake Join 
Partnership. 

HERE were frequent 

halts but no one sat 
down to rest. The two 

marchers behind the cais- 
\ son heard no word of com- 
mand; they ran headlong 
into the stationary caisson 
and knew that the column 
had halted. They leaned 
their weary heads on the 
cold steel lid and when the 
caisson moved away from 
in front of them they 
knew that the march had 
begun again. Eadie’s feet 
burned, the back of his 
legs ached, his shoulders 
ached, his head _ reeled 
from fatigue. There was 
not even the changing 
scenery to relieve’ the 
monotony, for he could see 
nothing but the dim figure 
of the caisson’s driver 
hunched on the nigh horse 
and probably asleep. All else was thick, black chaos, out of 
which streamed the rain. 

“Last night,” muttered Jake, during a halt, “I was a corporal 
an’ slept all the hike on a bag of oats.” 

“You should have known enough not to monkey with the 
Y. M. C. A.,” said Eadie. 

“Aw, he was a good lad,” replied Jake, “but I never knew it 
to fail. You go out of your way to do a favor to someone and 
all yuh get out of it is a stick with the dirty end towards yuh.” 

“Cheer up,” said Eadie, “I’ve been thinking that I might be 
able to get you a job on my detail.” 

“Yeh?” asked Jake with interest. “That'll be fine an’ you 
can get as drunk as you want to and I'll bring you home.” 

“There’s a lot of work to it,” admonished Eadie. “This hike 
tonight is a picnic beside what you'll be expected to do.” 

“I might be scared,” said Jake, “if I didn’t know you. Any 
thing that you tie yourself up with won’t have much more work 
than would give a man a good appetite.” 

The march finally came to an end and the carriages were 
taken off the road and into woods, the leaves of the trees and 
the underbrush streaming with water. Eadie’s caisson was still 
on the road, waiting its turn to cross the ditch, when the black- 
ness and the falling rain seemed to suddenly crystallize into 
three figures that Eadie recognized by their shapes to be Baldy, 
Short, and Ham. 

“Quick,” said the three wraiths, “off with that damned tarp 
an’ let’s get under it. The orders just come from the major 
to water horses. After a thirty-kilo hike in the rain, by God!” 
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“They must be thirsty,” said Eadie, “but why all the rush to 
get to bed?” 

“There’ll be happy hell jumpin’ here in another minute,” said 
Ham. “The top won’t let anyone go to bed before he can and 
he’ll have to be with the horses if he doesn’t get to bed until 
tomorrow noon!” 

“It’s so black he won't know whether we’re here or not, pro- 
vided he don’t see us. Make it fast!” 

Ham seized the tarpaulin from the top of the caisson. 

“Under the first tree with it,” said Eadie. “Put it down and 
then we fold the rest over us. It’s going to be a wet bed 
whatever way we fix it.” 

“Who the hell is this?” demanded Ham, running against Jake 
in the darkness. 

“It’s Red Jake,” said Eadie, “the big guy that came back with 
me to Coetquidan. He’s going to be a member of the liaison 
detail, so he’ll sleep with us.” 

There was a half minute of silence. 

“That'll make five under one tarp,” observed Short Mack finally. 

“But he’s got two blankets, hasn't he?” cried Eadie. 
“Use that limburger cheese you've got in place of brains. 
With the two we've got already, that’s four blankets over 
us and two extra blankets aren't to be found on every bush 
this weather.” 

There was no more comment after that, the five men 
put down the tarp, spread their slickers on it, lay down 
and covered themselves with the four blankets, and then 
pulled the rest of the tarp over themselves. Then snug- 
gling close to each other for warmth, they were soon 
asleep. 

Ten days after the battery had been relieved at Saint 
Mihiel, they were camped in a mysterious wood, some- 
where back of the front. They knew they were not far 
from the lines, for at least 
once a day an anti-aircraft 
battery in rear of them 
would open fire on a hos- 
tile plane and trumpeters 
were stationed at different 
parts of the wood to blow 


“attention” every time 
they heard an airplane. 
When this call was 
sounded, everyone | was 
supposed to get under 
cover. 


The men had been in 
that wood for four days. 
Six nights they had spent 
on the march, night after 
night of rain, and mud, 
and fatigue, night after 
night of clubbing tired 
horses to their feet, of 
dodging trucks, of snatch- 
ing a minute’s rest by rid- 
ing the trail of a carriage, 
of sleeping in wet woods 
in wetter blankets, nights 
of rumors, of contradic- 
tory orders, and of every 
kind of misery that hastily formed, ignorant staffs inflict on 
hastily formed armies. There was no system of supply nor 
even an attempt at one, so that the battery replaced its losses 
by theft. They stole food, mess kits, blankets, horses and har- 
ness. They even stole transport, with small success, however, 
for wagons are always marked with the name of their proper 
organization. Baffled at this, the battery stole carts from the 
farmhouses along the line of march. This also was a failure, 
for the inhabitants of that region had become accustomed to 
soldiers through four long years and knew at once where to 
look for anything they found missing. Finally, then, the bat- 
tery had come to these woods, and had spent a delicious four 
days there doing nothing. 

In the shelter of a pile of hay bales sat four men. It was 
a cold gray day with a biting wind and the hay formed a 
pleasant windbreak. These men were Eadie, Short Mack, Baldy 
and Jake, and they were having a morning’s schooling in the 
duties of the liaison detail. Short Mack was asleep, Jake and 
Baldy were shooting jawbone crap for their next month’s wages 
and Eadie was rolling a cigarette and wishing he was with Ham 
and the machine gunners. They were off in a field learning how 
to shoot captured German machine guns. Eadie had gone out 


with them the day before, had had a huge afternoon and had 
killed an incautious hen that had invaded the improvised range 
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They worked with the rest. 


Sez 


en 


from the neighboring farmyard. This being reported to Eadie’s 
captain by the officer in charge of the machine gunners, the 
captain had formed a school for the liaison detail and placed 
Eadie in charge of it. Red Jake, not without doubt and dis- 
trust on the captain’s part, had become a member of the liaison 
detail, vice one O’Toole, a silk hat Irishman, who was going 
away to school to learn how to be an officer. 

Eadie had a map, a firing table, and a number of books spread 
before him in case an officer should appear. From one of these 
books he read aloud, more to keep Short Mack awake than for 
any other reason. 

“The main objections,” read Eadie aloud, “to pigeons as a 
method of liaison are that they can only be employed from front 
to rear and not for flank communications, the messages sent by 
them must be coded, they cannot be used for carrying messages 
by night, and they cannot be used in a war of movement because 
they cannot find their way to a dovecote whose position is con- 
stantly changing.” 

“How much does a pound of pigeon’s milk weigh?” asked 
Short, without opening his 
eyes. 

“Ugh!” grunted Jake, 

\ “comin’ out for a point! 

Hah, six! Jump up, six, 

four an’ two, show your- 
selves to daddy!” 

“Four an’ three, you 
know me!” chanted Baldy 
in response. 

Eadie put down his book 
and craned his neck 
around the pile of bales to 
look at the kitchen. The 
long, folding table had 
been set up and two pans 
of bread were already on 
it. The cook, holding one 
end of a pole, the other 
end of which was sup- 
ported by the K. P., was 
hooking out a marmite of 
coffee, which was placed 
at the end of the table 
where the K. P. could 
ladle out half a cup to 
each man as he went by. 

“It’s getting near chow- 
time,” said Eadie. Short 
at once sat up and the two 
crap shooters suspended 
operations for a look at 
the kitchen. Simultane- 
ously with the appearance 
of the machine gun detail 
marching in from the 
range, a trumpeter took 
his station in an open 
place in the woods and 
began to _ finger his 
trumpet, blow out the 
mouthpiece, and consult 
his wrist watch. Eadie at once gathered up his map and books 
and tucked them out of sight under a bale of hay. Then each 
member of the liaison detail drew a mess kit from under his 
blouse, and waited in the attitude of a man about to run a race. 

“He'll blow chow right on top of recall like he did yesterday,” 
said Eadie, “and we’ll be first in line. Now you birds will be 
thankful you’ve got a man in charge of you that thinks about 
little things such as holding school right near the kitchen, and 
giving the tip to bring mess kits with you.” 

“You'll make me cry,” remarked Short. “Of course, this 
thoughtful guy never thought about havin’ himself right near 
the slum cannon.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Brain Squad Does Some Manual Labor. 


HE trumpeter slapped the mouthpiece into his trumpet and 

taking a preliminary breath or two, blew “recall,” then draw- 
ing breath again, he started to blow “mess.” Hardly had five 
notes issued from the trumpet when there was a sound like a 
rising tempest, the sound of six hundred odd men leaping to 
their feet and running at top speed for their respective kitchens. 
Before the tables they came to a plunging, shoving halt, rattling 


their mess kits and crowding eagerly into line. A cloud of 
(Continued on page 57) 
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“CLARENCE” 


TWENTY-ONE, Mr. Clarence 
Meadows,—known to the public 
and the side show fraternity as 


“Beautiful Clarice, the Strong- 
est Woman in the World,” was 
out of a job and broke. The 


show had gone to pieces, and the Sheriff was in possession. 

All summer long Clarence had appeared in the role of the 
“Beautiful Strong Woman” and had out-lifted, out-muscled or 
out-witted all comers. Husky ranch hands, lumberjacks, and 
miners had matched their strength against his, and retired from 
the ring chagrined at be- 
ing vanquished by a 
“woman.” Now the show 
was “busted” and he 3 
was broke. 

Regretfully but care- 
fully he packed the pink 
tights and other acces- : 
sories of Clarice’s wom- 
anly splendor, and : 
donned his own flashy, 
masculine clothes. 

The change in gender 
did not in any way miti 
gate or alter the fact 
that he must find a job, 
or go hungry. 

“This is a fine place 
the ‘Governor’ picked out 
to go broke in, an’ then 
do the vanishin’ act 
nothin’ but trees, and 
then more trees,” he 
muttered. 

The financial rock upon 
which the “Mammoth 
Carnival Troupe” had 
come to grief, was lo- 
cated near ai sawmill 
town, in the tall timber 

the land of the lum- 
berjack. bright 
lights, the beloved noises 
of the big city, were far 
away, and Clarence felt 
keenly the lack of a 
strictly one-way railroad 
ticket in their direction. 

“Any old hick with a 
sharp axe can chop down 
trees, it’s no trick at all, 
so me for a job in the big 
woods,” he mused, as he 
walked towards the saw- 
mill office. 

Heading the list of 
“Today's Needs” on the 
Bulletin Board was 
“Timber Fallers Wanted.” 
Clarence, following his 
showman’'s instinct, nat- 
urally chose the “Head- 
liner.” He didn’t know 
exactly what the job meant, but that didn’t matter much, is was 
a job, representing meals and a prospective railroad ticket. 

It is an unwritten law of the sawmills and logging camps, to 
take for granted that if a man applies for a certain job, he is 
more or less capable of filling that job. Still Joe Stark, the 
employment clerk, was somewhat taken aback when Clarence, in 
a deep bass voice, said decidedly. 

“T want that job of timber faller that’s posted on the board.” 

Joe was an expert estimator of men’s physical capacities. He 
made a swift survey of the applicant, and saw a diminutive, 
effeminate looking little man five feet three tall, and weighing 
about one hundred and thirty pounds. Fair curly hair, pink 
and white complexion, and a skin beautifully soft, fair and 
smooth. No sign of beard marred the womanish beauty. The 
loud flashy suit, which fairly shrieked of city dance halls, 
seemed sadly out of place, in a backwoods sawmill town. 


“Well, sister! What can I do 


By Frank Graham 


Iilustrated by R. Stoneburner 


“Let me take a look at your hands,” re- 
quested Joe. 

The hands laid on the desk were delicate 
and white, with long tapering fingers and 
well-cared-for nails. The hands of a clerk 
or salesman, a musician or an artist—any- 
thing but the hands of a lumberjack timber faller. 

“Quit your kiddin’, boy. If you want a job as ribbon clerk, 
go over to the store, or if you want a waiter’s or barber’s job, 
I'll tell you where to go. You're too little to josh a full grown 
man with that timber faller stuff,” said Stark. 

“No Flossie jobs for 
me, young feller. Just 
b’cause I’ve got a straw- 
berries and cream com- 


nothin’ ‘cept that nature 

po sa made a mistake when 

she created me. Do I get 

a pass to go see the ‘Big 

Noise’ in the woods, or 

don’t I? Watch your 


step while you answer,” 
said the applicant. 

“All right, I'll take a 
chance, but don’t blame 
me if Big Bill throws 
you into the creek,” he 
said, reaching for the 
pass blanks. “What's 
your name?” 

“Clarence Meadows, 
age twenty-seven. an’ 
you'd better mark that 
pass weight, one hundred 


thirty-one and one-half 
pounds and all man,” 
said Clarence smiling. 


The smile revealed a set 
of teeth, perfect as the 
dream teeth in a denti- 
frice advertisement. 

“That sure will be a 
big joke on Bill Murphy,” 
chuckled the employment 
clerk, as he watched 
Clarence swagger down 
the board walk, leading 
to the logging trains. 

Big Bill Murphy, boss 
of the woods, looked at 
the beautiful little man 
with the curly golden 
hair, the perfect teeth, 
the pink and white com- 
plexion, who diffidently 
entered his office. 

“Well, sister! What 
ean I do for you?” he 
asked jovially. 

“I’ve just hired out as 
a timber faller, and was 
told to report to Big Bill 
Murphy, at the logging 
camp office. Are you the guy?” Clarence answered sweetly. 

“That half-wit at the employment office must have meant for 
you to report at the candy counter, instead of at the logging 
camp. I need another faller, but not a beautiful little doll like 
you. You've sure come to the wrong place, sweetheart,” 
growled Murphy. 

“No! I guess I’m right,” said Clarence in his most effeminate 
tone of voice. “Because I asked him to describe you, so I could 
find you easy. He told me to look for a big loud-mouthed Irish- 
man, a far-downer, who hasn’t got the steerage smell offen his 
clothes yet. You’re the only feller around here that seems to fit 
the moniker.” Clarence was still smiling his sweetest smile, 
but trying to anger Murphy. 

The clerk in the office laughed out loud. 

“Come sister,” said Murphy, roughly taking Clarence by the 
“You're so fresh you'll soon spoil in this close office. Come 


for you?” he asked jovially. 


ear. 
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out into the air, darlin’—then I'll boot you to the railroad track 
and you can hike back to town.” 

Slowly, Clarence was led towards the door. Suddenly turning, 
he gripped Murphy by the belt around his waist and swung him 
clear of the floor, then raised him at full arm’s length above his 
head. “Don’t wiggle, mavourneen,” said he sweetly. “Or 
Clarence wiil have to drop Mama’s little gossoon.” 

Slowly he lowered the hundred and ninety pound Irishman to 
the floor. 

“Well I'll be damned! Put her there, little sister,” said Big 
Bill, holding out his hand. “No man ever done that to Bill 
Murphy before, and what’s more, no other man in this county 
can. You're hired, sister. Whatever you say you can do, I'll 
believe it. Hop that logging train back to headquarters, an’ tell 
that pencil pusher to give you a work number an’ a grub 


ticket. Want to go to 
work today?” 

“No, I won't. start 
until tomorrow. I want 


to get my gloves before 
I begin, anyway,” said 
Clarence. 

“Timber fallers don’t 


wear gloves,” exploded 
Bill. 

“Here’s one that does, 
Sweet William,” cooed 
Clarence. 

“Well, don’t wear a 


veil, and high heeled 
slippers, and carry a 
vanity case when you 
come work,” said 
Murphy laughing. 

When the logging train 
started down the hill 
Clarence was aboard. 

“Them hicks’ don’t 
understand nothin’ but 
muscle, an’ it’s lucky I’ve 
got a plenty of that,” 
mused Clarence. “I got 
him mad, then the old 
circus strong-arm trick 
come in handy, and saved 
me from bein’ kicked 
offen the lot.” 

At the employment 
office, the clerk greeted 
him with a grin. 

“T’ve been expecting 
to see you come back in 
the ambulance, instead 
of getting a job. How 
did you manage to get 
by with old Bill?” 

“Fine! He says he’s 
been lookin’ for years 
for a real lumberjack 
built just about like me, 
but you've always been 
too dumb to send him 
one. I think he said you 
didn’t know what a real 
lumberjack looked like, 
anyway. I’m ashamed 
to tell you all the other 
nice things he said about 
you.” 

“Did he really sign your work order?” asked Stark a little 
incredulously. 

“Yes, an’ he said you’d gimme a number an’ a grub ticket. 
So cut out the bally-hoo, the crowd’s all in, an’ the act’s ready 
to start,” said Clarence. 

“Here you are,” growled Stark, pushing out the brass check 
and grub pass. 

When Clarence arrived at the logging camp next morning, 
Murphy greeted him with enthusiasm. 

“Stick around camp this mornin’, Little Big Man, and clean 
up the place a little,” he said. “Better fall that old half-dead 
pine; fall it into the brush over there, then it'll be out of the 
way, an’ easy to saw into stove wood.” 

Murphy disappeared into the commissary. 

Gravely, Clarence selected an axe, and started to fall the big 
pine, towering a hundred and fifty feet in the air. His circus 
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He saw the tops of a line of blazing pine trees on each side of him, and 
a roaring inferno below. 
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and side-show training had never taught him that a real lumber- 
jack can fall a tree exactly in the direction he wants. Can even 
drive a peg, a hundred feet away, with the three trunk. 

Patiently Clarence chopped and chopped at the pine. Not as 
a woodsman chops, scientifically and with judgment, but as a 
beaver gnaws and gnaws, around a coveted tree; yet he lacked 
the beaver’s instinct of direction. He did wonder a little, why 
they had built the cook house so close, but was too busy chop- 
ping to give it much consideration. 

“Fall it into the brush out of the way.’ That’s what the 
boss said, and I guess he knows about this fallin’ business,” 
he muttered. 

The sharp axe had bitten deeply into the tree and only a small 
circle of wood in the center held it upright. A little gust of 
wind caught the top branches, and the tree swayed in a small 
are, then crashed to 
earth — not into the 
brush, but squarely 
across the  storeroom 
back of the cook house. 

The roar of the fall- 
ing timber, the rending 
of the storehouse roof, 
the crash of breaking 
wood and glass, brought 
Murphy rushing from 
his office. 

“You darnation little 
fool, didn’t I tell you to 
fall it over there into 
the brush, and you've 
dropped it right square 
on top of the shed,” he 
bellowed. 

Clarence was be- 
wildered. Of course, it 
was too bad the shed was 
in the way, but he’d done 
a good workman-like job. 
Murphy didn’t appreciate 
his hard work. Clarence 
was proud of that stump 
two feet through, and 
sharpened, with even 
axe marks, to a _ point 
like a lead pencil. How 
was he responsible for 
the old storehouse being 
in the way. 

“Say, boss,” snorted 
Clarence. “How could I 
tell which way she'd 
fall? What in hell d’yer 
think I am—a_ bloomin’ 
prophet?” 

The look in Murphy’s 
eyes spelled murder, so 
Clarence started down 
the track, rapidly count- 
ing the ties which sepa- 

bright lights of San 

Murphy watched the 
little man_ traveling 
rapidly down the steep 
grade of the logging 
railroad. 

“Hell! I oughtn’t to have run the unholy little devil out of 
camp like that. He’s a little he-man in spite of his woman’s 
face, and bein’ a fool at timber fallin’,” he said with a grin. 

Clarence’s fast moving feet had by this time carried him far 
down the track, and he disappeared into the forest of pine, fir 
and cedar. Murphy shrugged his shoulders and went back to 
his business. 

Two hours later he was 
stumbling back into camp. 

“What’s a matter, sister?” he boomed. 
puff?” 

“Forget nothin’, you big hick,” panted Clarence. “The whole 
woods are afire two miles below here, and the wind’s drivin’ it 
straight up the hill to the camp. You're too green to burn, but 
I thought I’d come back and tell yer.” Then Clarence toppled 
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The coming national convention of the 
Marine Corps League which was origi- 
nally scheduled to be held during the 
month of November in the city of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, will in all probability be 
held in one of the cities of the Atlantic 
Coast States, there being a strong prob- 
ability that the city of Baltimore will 
be ultimately selected by the authorities 
of the Marine Corps League. This state- 
ment is not idle hearsay or scuttlebutt 
rumor but is substantiated by the fact 
that the organization in the city of Cin- 
cinnati has gone bluey with no plans or 
organization whatsoever and, in fact, 
exists on paper only. This condition, 
though regrettable, does not appall the 
original founders of the Marine Corps 
League, but on the opposite inspires them 
with greater energy to infuse new life 
into the league, that it may continue to 
live and serve the best interests of the 
active service commissioned officer and 
enlisted man as well as the best inter- 
ests of the retired commissioned officer 
and enlisted man, respectively. 

The original founders of the Marine 
Corps League intended that the league 
should ever strive for the best interests 
of the service, both active and retired. 
Handicapped to a certain extent by en- 
deavoring to carry the big overhead ex 
pense of publishing a monthly magazine 
the national treasury of the league has 
been well nigh depleted of its last dollar 
during the past few months and hence 
the explanation of the non-receipt of the 
League’s monthly periodical which had 
been promised them by certain ill advised 
enlisted men with no actual experience in 
the national magazine field. But stern 
reality has changed all this. The writer 
after being granted an interview by the 
Editor of “The Leatherneck,” and having 
requested some space for the insertion 
of news notes of the Marine Corps 
League was overjoyed to ascertain that 
the policy of the Editor and the staff of 
“The Leatherneck” has always been one 
of utmost friendliness to the members of 
the Marine Corps League collectively, 
and “The Leatherneck” stands today 
ready to cooperate in a spirit of com- 
radeship with all the members of the 
league. 

Hence, the writer, who founded the 
Marines Magazine in 1915, and is in ad- 
dition one of the original founders of the 
Marine Corps League, hereby appeals to 
every leaguer to return to the fold and 
patronize “The Leatherneck” for it is 
utterly impracticable for the Marine 
Corps League to carry the big overhead 
expense of a monthly magazine or even a 
quarterly periodical, and the continuance 
of such a policy would have absolutely 
put the league in debt hopelessly. With 


no overhead expense to carry, we have 
the pages of “The Leatherneck,” whereby 
we can peruse the news of the league as 
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well as the news of the active service of 
today. Matters of proposed legislation, 
ete., can be disseminated through the 
mails from wherever national headquar- 
ters may be located. 

Local detachments throughout the 
country should get busy and put over 
dances, benefits, theatre parties, etc., for 
their own good and the swelling of the 
ranks of the league. There are divers 
ways to accomplish such stunts and only 
real live wires should be assigned to 
these tasks. In this connection, it may 
not be amiss to state that every en- 
deavor will be made by the original 


founders of the Marine Corps League to 
stage the annual convention this year 
on a scale never heretofore attempted or 


Lieutenant W. Karl Lations, U. S. M. C. 
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attained and notwithstanding that mat- 
ters have been somewhat discouraging, it 
behooves every member of the Marine 
Corps League to work and strive for the 
upbuilding of his own detachment and all 
may depend that they will not have been 
forgotten or neglected by those original 
founders of the league who with reins 
in hand guide the steeds of policy to the 
goal “All for one and one for All.” 


WITH THE OLD TIMERS 

All retired officers and retired enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps living in the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
nearby points in Virginia, were sent let- 
ters of notification about the 8th of July, 
advising them that the Marine Baseball 
Team of Quantico, Va., would cross bats 
with the baseball team composed of Fire- 


men of the City Fire Department of the 
City of Baltimore, on July 11th at Oriole 
Park in that city, and to say that they 
responded by their personal attendance, 
respectively, is but to put the case mildly. 
Nay, they rooted in old-time style and 
were an added honor to the occasion. 

Ist Sergeant Philip Sheridan, U. S. 
Marine Corps, retired, who was top kick 
of “F” Company at Olongapo, way back 
in 1903, was in his glory as I noted that 
he had a reserved seat and looked as 
young and husky as ever. Sheridan re- 
sides in Washington, and holds down a 
responsible position in the Police Protec- 
tive Force of the State, War and Navy 
Building Guard Force. 

Ist Sergeant William J. Frederick, U. 
S. Marine Corps, retired, who is in : 
charge of the Safe Deposit Department j 
of the Century Trust Company of Balti- 
more, Md., was another old-timer who 
was noticed rooting for the Marine team. 

Anent the game it might be stated that 
it brought out in the open together 
dozens of retired commissioned officers 
and retired enlisted men who it was a 
pleasure to notice renewing old acquaint- 
anceships and what with the Quantico 
Band playing the Marines Hymn and 
other old-time service airs the day was 
one that will be long remembered. 


Well, reader, meet Gordon F. Charsha, 
Gunnery Sergeant, who went to the Fleet 
Reserves about two years ago. Charsha 
was stationed at Quantico when he trans- 
ferred to the reserves and he now re- 
sides with his wife and family at Silver 
Spring, Md., being employed as route 
superintendent of a bus line with head- 
quarters in the capital city of the nation. 
When I saw him recently he looked well 
and sends best wishes to all. 


First Sergeant James E. Gardiner, U. 
S. Marine Corps, retired, is another old- 
timer whom I met but recently in D. C. 
Gardiner joined the corps back in 1896 
and was retired some years ago at Ma- 
rine Barracks, Boston, Mass. Prosperous 
looking, well dressed, and a husky of 
huskies, Gardiner is employed by the 
well-known firm of Dulin and Martin, 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and he sends all good wishes to 
his many friends—all readers of the 
Leatherneck. 

Sergeant Major John Costello, who 
formerly resided in New York City with 
his sister, is now residing at 943 L 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and is 
likewise enjoying good health. 


Quartermaster Sergeant Patrick Car- 
los, who first saw service in the Army 
and then joined the Marines where he re- 
mained for over twenty odd years, is an- 
other old-timer who can be reached via 

(Continued on page 44) 
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An American President of Nicaragua 


0W many Marines quartered 
in the ancient convent of 

San Francisco, at Granada, 
Nicaragua, give more than a passing thought to the 
fact that the buildings were at one time utilized as 
4 a headquarters by General William Walker, Ameri- 
can filibusterer, adventurer, soldier of fortune, and President of 
Nicaragua? Had the triumph of this man been as permanent as 
his ambitions, his expeditions into Central America would have 
left a mark so indelible that conditions today would have been in- 
fluenced by his exploits. Even now he is not totally forgotten. 
Above the church door is a plaque attesting to the burning of 
the convent by the “Ferocious and Terrible William Walker.” 
He has, as have all men of achievement, supporters and enemies. 
To some he is a god, to others he is a despicable brigand. Mere 
mention of his name is sufficient to engender heated arguments, 
if not actual violence. Major Calvin B. Carter, of the Guardia 
Nacional, formerly an officer in the 
Philippine Constabulary, is reputed to 
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of cut-throats ever assembled. Riff-raff 
from every state in the Union, spawn of 
the dissolute camps of the gold fields, and 
murderers seeking escape from the law, were attracted by the 
embellished stories of Walker’s conquest. As soon as they saw 
their leader they were disgusted. They had expected a huge, 
hairy, hard-bitten swashbuckler to be in charge of the expedi- 
tion. Instead, they were confronted by a calm, gentlemanly 
youth, who issued orders in a soft, Southern drawl. 

Dissension began at once. These men didn’t want discipline; 
they wanted the lax life of pillage and loot. Walker neither 
drank nor gambled. The few women with whom he came in 
contact he treated with distant reserve and unlimited courtesy; 
and he insisted that his men follow his rather puritanic example. 
When Walker refused to permit the .men to indulge in genera! 
brigandage, and after he had severely punished two or three for 
infractions of his orders, they plotted his death. He discovered 
the treachery, ferreted out the ring- 
leaders, court-martialed, and put them 


be a grandson of this American Con- 
quistador. 

William Walker was born in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in the year of 1824. 
He was the oldest son of a Scotch 
banker, whose greatest ambition was 
to see his heir as a Presbyterian Min- 
ister. There was red blood as well as 
blue somewhere in the forebears of 
that proud and aristocratic family, for 
some turbulent impulse made _ the 
clergy distasteful to William. He 
preferred the study of medicine, and 
upon his graduation from the Uni 
versity of Tennessee, he went abroad 
for two years to study that profes- 
sion. He returned, fully equipped to 
practice; but he had not yet found 
himself. He knew there was some- 
thing he wanted besides the prosaic 
practice of medicine and administer- 
ing to colic and cramps. He suddenly 
flung his shingle aside and proceeded 
to study law. Within two years he 
was admitted to the bar. Then with 
the same gesture with which he had 
abandoned medicine, he deserted law 
and entered the field of journalism. 
For a time he wrote editorials on the 
New Orleans Crescent. 

The discovery of gold in California 
was probably the incident that awakened him to the life of 
adventure. He removed to San Francisco, where he engaged in 
journalism for the “Herald.” Although not effusive, he made 
many friends among the gamblers, miners and adventurers who 
were drawn to the gold fields of California. Bret Harte found 
much to admire in his slender, gray-eyed colleague. 

Whether the expedition of De Boulbon into Mexico gave birth 
to an idea of conquest in Walker’s mind, or whether it merely 
fertilized.an old ambition, is something that will never be 
known. At any rate, the twenty-eight-year-old journalist made 
his first expedition in Sonora, Mexico. His mission was osten- 
sibly a self-imposed one of protecting the women and children 
from Indians. He attempted to obtain the sanction of the 
Mexican Government; failing in this, he went without it. 

In October, 1852, Walker, with forty-five adventurers, landed 
at Cape St. Lucas, which is the extreme tip of Lower California. 
He then sailed up the Gulf of California for a few miles and 
raided La Paz. He imprisoned the governor and proclaimed 
the people free from the tyranny of Mexico. That was all very 
nice and altruistic, but the good people had no desire to be free 
from Mexico, and less to be ruled by those bearded juggernauts 
who seemed so invincible. 

Although Walker had never visited the State of Sonora, by the 
simple expedient of affixing his signature to an official docu- 
ment, he annexed it, proclaimed himself ruler, and gave both 
states the name, “Republic of Sonora.” 

Two months later some three hundred adventurers, hearing 
great tales of easy loot, arrived to reinforce Walker’s command. 
Collectively they were probably one of the greatest bands 


GENERAL WILLIAM WALKER 


to death. This was not to the liking 
of those who had journeyed so far for 
the sole purpose of remunerative con- 
quest; so when Walker began his 
march to Sonora, he had added only 
forty recruits to his original forty- 
five followers. The rest returned to 
America—that is, those who escaped 
slaughter by Indians. 

With fewer than one hundred men, 
Walker began his invasion. Up the 
peninsula they marched, towards So- 
nora. Day after day they cut their 
way through the wilderness. Indians 
ever lurked on the trail, killing the 
stragglers and ambushing the main 
body. Fever ravished them and the 
wounded died for lack of medical aid. 
Walker’s knowledge of surgery was of 
little use. His only instrument with 
which to probe for arrow heads was 
a sharp-pointed ram rod. His only 
lancet, a Bowie knife. At last the 
limit of human endurance’ was 
reached. The expedition was forced 
to fall back to San Vincente, where a 
guard of eighteen men had been left 
with spare arms and ammunition 
taken from deserters. 

The retreat to San Vincente was as 
devastating as had been the advance. 
Arrows from unseen bowmen whizzed out of the bushes into 
the breasts or backs of the men. Stragglers were snatched from 
the trail and dragged away to horrible torture. Those who 
were too ill or too badly injured to continue died by their own 
hands rather than burden their comrades. It was the law of the 
jungle trail. Only thirty-five survivors fought their way back— 
there to find the supplies gone and the mutilated bodies of six 
of their company. The others had either deserted or been cap- 
tured by the savages. 

Walker had grown more gaunt than ever. His cheeks were 
sunken until his cheekbones protruded like ramparts around his 
calm, gray eyes. He was in tatters, as was the rest of his com- 
mand, with bloody rags wrapped around their feet for shoes. 

Only one expedient was left, and Walker accepted it. As 
there was no alternative, he began fighting his way north again. 
This time he found that Indians were not the only menace. 
Mexican soldiers had been ordered out to halt this invasion and 
capture the leader. Through nearly three hundred miles of 
tangled underbrush struggled the ever-shrinking band. 

General Melendrez, of Mexico, expected Walker to strike for 
San Diego. He had requested Major McKinstry, of the United 
States Army, commanding the post at San Diego, to order 
Walker to surrender. With tolerant generosity he offered 
amnesty to all but the leader. This the major flatly refused to 
do. Instead, he ordered his troops to patrol the border, to make 
sure that if Walker did win to that sanctuary he wouldn’t be 
pursued across it by Mexican soldiers. 

When the remnants of Walker’s band staggered in sight, 
General Melendrez gave orders to attack. But he failed to 
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appreciate the cunning of the man who had set out with a scant 
handful of adventurers to invade a nation. As the Mexicans 
charged in, the Americans fell back as if routed, passing their 
own rear guard concealed behind rocks. General Melendrez, 
intent on pursuit, failed to notice the ambush. Suddenly the 
hidden marksmen opened fire. Dumbfounded, the attackers 
faltered; and Walker and his men gained the border under the 
very eyes of those who had been sent to intercept them. Walker 
surrendered to Major McKinstry, who accepted his parole. The 
subsequent trial for the violation of the neutrality laws of the 
United States was held in San Francisco. Walker was acquitted. 

Still dreaming dreams of his empire, this modern Alexander 
returned to journalism. The failure of his expedition had only 
heightened his desire to succeed. To men like Walker, death is 
the only obstacle that remains unsurmountable. 

About this time the usual revolt in Nicaragua was progress- 
ing. Costa Rica at the south was churning things up to her 
own advantage; and Honduras wasn’t overlooking a thing. A 
varied caste, cunning, and ability, were 


dozen gentlemen of 
the slippery reins of the Nicaraguan 


endeavoring to cling to 
Government. 

The smouldering ambition in Walker’s breast flamed again. 
He decided that in Nicaragua he had discovered his empire, 
potentially, at least Two factions were struggling for control: 
the Legitimists and the Democrats. Walker favored the latter. 
It is more than likely that his 
Southern rearing was his sole 
motive for this selection, but 
at all events, he obtained a 
contract from the leaders of 
that party to bring a force of 
three hundred Americans into 
Nicaragua. 

Fearing to again be sus 
pected of violating the neu- 
trality laws, Walker submitted 
his contract to the General 
of State and to General Wood 
for sanction. 

For obvious reasons this was 
not difficult to obtain, and in 
May, 1855, he sailed from San 
Francisco on the “Vesta,” with 
fifiy-seven men, seven being 
veterans of the former expe- 
dition. They were to function 
as an independent unit, known 
as “La Falange Americana,” 
a sort of “Foreign Legion” of \ 
Nicaragua. 

The Americans’ first mission 
went badly. They were to dis- 
lodge the enemy who was 
holding the key position of 
trans-Nicaraguan travel. Ac- 
cordingly, Walker landed at 
Brito and marched across the 
narrow throat of land to Rivas. 

Walker’s troops, composed 
of the fifty-seven Americans 
and some hundred and fifty natives, established contact with 
the enemy at Rivas. The natives in the command deserted at 
once, and the Americans found themselves surrounded, out- 
numbered twelve to one. They made a vicious sortie and man 
aged to cut their way through. 

Harassed all the way, fighting all night through the jungles, 
they at last reached San Juan del Sur. Here they found two 
recruits in American beach-combers who asked to join the party. 
We who have witnessed combat in which millions of men were 
engaged, can smile at the thought of two such men strengthen- 
ing the morale of an invading army. But Walker admitted in 
all seriousness that the expansion encouraged his warriors. 
At San Juan, Walker seized a Costa Rican schooner and escaped 
with his men. 

Strangely enough, the canal projected in Nicaragua today is 
almost identical with the route employed more than seventy 
years ago. At that time the Accessory Transit Company, of 
which Cornelius Vanderbilt was president, operated steamers 
on both the Atlantic and the Pacific side of Nicaragua. Pas- 
sengers enroute to California from New York were debarked 
at Greytown and transported by lighter craft up the San Juan 
River to Lake Nicaragua. Here they were met by heavier 
steamers which conveyed them across the lake, landing at 
Virgin Bay. The twelve miles of land separating Virgin Bay 
from the coast were transversed by carriage and mule. Arriv- 
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ing at San Juan del Sur, the traveler resumed his interrupted 
journey by embarking on a Pacific sea-going steamer of the 
company. 

Walker realized the importance of this route to himself. It 
was his only means of communication with the States, and 
what few recruits he did get came to him that way. Fighting 
for the control of this route was continual, and that was the 
prime factor in Walker’s ultimate defeat. 

“La Falange Americana” had swollen to 120 Americans and 
300 Nicaraguans. Realizing his strength, Walker decided to 
attack the headquarters of the Legitimists at Rivas. Fearing 
this attack, and being unprepared to meet it, the Legitimists 
fled south, leaving Granada unprotected. This city was of 
greater importance, so Walker flung his little army against it. 
The garrison made a brief stand along the wall surrounding the 
convent grounds and in the plaza, and then surrendered. Many 
of them enlisted under the banners of “La Falange Americana.” 

Walker, who had been made Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies, was by far the most powerful man in the Republic. 
General Corral, a_ sort of 
figure-head president, began 
to fear displacement. He was 
induced to plot against the 
American. He is even sus- 
pected of encouraging Costa 
Rica to declare war. This 
they did, ostensibly against 
Nicaragua, but in reality for 
the purpose of ending Walker's 
triumph. Within three months 
Walker bounced them back 
across the border from where 
they came. He then court- 
martialed General Corral for 
treachery and had him put to 
death. A military rule was 
established by him during the 
interregnum. 

Several candidates were 
nominated for the presidency 
by the Democrats. In June 
Walker was nominated by the 
Legitimists, who evidently 
feared him less as a ruler than 
as a foe. In the subsequent 
elections he declared 
president by an overwhelming 
majority. He was indefeasibly 
president, both by his own 
prowess and by popular ac- 
claim. 

Then began an era of pros 
perity. never before known to 
Nicaragua. He ruled firmly 
but with justice. He was 
despotic and at times relent- 


These men didn’t want discipline; they wanted the lax life of | lessly cruel; but he had only 
pillage and loot. the good of his republic at 


heart. 

The Nicaraguan flag was a 
blood-red, five-pointed star. To the other four countries, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Salvador, and Honduras, this was a lugubrious 
symbol. It seemed to say “Five or None!” 

Accordingly, the four nations declared war on the foreign 
invader, confronting his army of 3,500 with 21,000 soldiers. For 
some time the battles varied in results; none were decisive. 
Then the American’s superior strategy asserted itself and the 
invaders were beaten back. There is little doubt as to what the 
outcome would have been had not Walker met defeat at the 
hands of his countrymen. 

During his term as president he discovered that the Accessory 
Transit Company had not lived up to its agreement of paying 
the Nicaraguan Government an annuity of $10,000, plus 10% 
of the net profits. By a clever manipulation of its books the 
company showed a loss rather than gain. Walker was suspi- 
cious. He dispatched a commission to New York to uncover the 
fraud. When the deception was exposed he demanded back pay- 
ment of $250,000 dollars. This was refused, so Walker seized 
the steamers, wharves, and warehouses of the transit company, 
revoked the charter and extended the franchise to Morgan and 
Garrison, of San Francisco. The latter company was unable to 
operate on such a short notice, so Walker had clogged his only 
line of communication with the States. 

Vanderbilt, powerful in politics and finance, was furious. He 
became determined to drive Walker out of Nicaragua. Under 
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Map of Nicaragua showing projected canal route and territory 
invaded by General William Walker. 


the pretense of employing guards, he organized a band of 
desperados to retrieve, by force if necessary, his property that 
was held as security for the unpaid debt. A man-of-war, com- 
manded by Captain Davis, was ordered to San Juan del Sur with 
instructions to aid the Allies in forcing Walker’s capitulation. 

Trapped by the Costa Ricans on the south, Vanderbilt’s guards 
on the north and the gunboat in the harbor, Walker’s situation 
was precarious. Starving and ill, his men took refuge in Rivas, 
determined to offer fight. There was no food in the city and 
Captain Davis, knowing this, asked Walker to surrender in 
Humanity’s name. 

Walker refused, saying that if he were forced to flee he would 
do so in his own boat, the “Granada,” the sole craft of Nica- 
ragua’s Navy. This escape was forestalled when Captain Davis 
seized the vessel. Terms of surrender were not harsh. Walker 
was forced to accede to them to save his command. 

He was paroled to New York. There he received an ovation 
worthy of a conquering king. He was defeated but not van- 
quished, and the populace went wild over the calm, gentle 
warrior. He was feasted and feted. The few speeches that he 
did make were simple and to the point: 

“T intend to return to the country of which I am president.” 

Within a month he sailed from New Orleans. He frustrated 
the United States Marshal who attempted to prevent his de- 
parture, and after a stormy voyage, arrived at San Del Norte. 
Establishing a camp on the harbor he ordered one of his officers 
to take fifty men and proceed up the river to attack Castillo 
Viejo and to capture four steamers belonging to the transit 
company. This was accomplished, but the fruits of victory 
were bitter. The detachment had scarcely left on its mission 
when Marines and bluejackets were landed from the U. S. S. 
“Wabash.” They trained their guns on Walker’s camp, and 
for the third time he was forced to surrender to the United 
States. 

Once more his word was accepted as his bond. At Washing- 
ton he presented himself to President Buchanan as a prisoner 
of war. After his immediate release, he demanded reparations. 
They were not granted. 

With one hundred men he again sailed from New Orleans. His 
return was anticipated. American and British gunboats lay in 
wait on both sides of the Isthmus. Hoping to reach Nicaragua 
overland, Walker landed in Honduras, which country he found in 
revolt. Throwing his weight with the weaker side, he captured 
the seaport Trujillo. Captain Salmon, commanding the British 
gunboat lying in the harbor, protested, saying that Great Britain 
held mortgages on the town and that he intended to land 
Marines and occupy it. 

Walker’s reply was characteristic. It was to the effect that 
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he, President of Nicaragua, declared Trujillo a free port and 
Great Britain’s claims were no longer valid. He defied Salmon 
and refused to talk terms of surrender. That was all he had 
been doing, he said, and he intended to fight. 
Preparations were being made to withstand attacks from the 
harbor, when suddenly General Alvarez, with 700 Honduranian 
soldiers, swept down and attacked from inland. Walker was 
caught, trapped and helpless. 
Under cover of the night, he and some seventy companions 
managed to slip away, struggling down the coast in the at- 
tempt to reach Nicaragua. Captain Salmon accommodatingly 
invited General Alverez aboard the “Icarus,” and:they steamed 
along the coast in pursuit. At last they discovered the fugitives 
in an Indian village. The men were exhausted. In their forced 
march they had abandoned all but thirty rounds of ammunition 
each, and physically they were in no condition to offer 
resistance. 
Salmon came ashore in a boat and demanded Walker’s im- 
mediate surrender. The adventurer looked about him. Most of 
his force lay ill. Fight was impossible. 
Proud, with his head still high, Walker calmly inquired if 
General Alverez demanded his surrender, or if it was the 
British Government. 
Salmon replied unequivocally and absoluteiy that the sur- 
render would be to Her Majesty’s Forces. 
“Very well,” said Walker, “I submit.” 
The prisoners were taken aboard the “Icarus,” and Walker 
was immediately turned over to the Honduranian general. There 
was a mock trial, a travesty of justice; his sentence had been 
too long pre-determined. 
Early in the morning of September 22, 1860, just sixty-nine 
years ago this month, the doomed president was led to the 
execution grounds at Trujillo. He faced the firing squad with 
the same intrepid courage and dauntless spirit that inspired him 
to attempt the founding of an empire built on the strength of 
his character alone. Perhaps had he appealed to the United 
States for aid, some steps would have been taken to save him, 
but pride prevented his asking favors of the country from 
which he had expatriated himself. 
“The President of Nicaragua,” he said in his slow drawling 
voice, “is a Nicaraguan, and as such—he dies!” 


The men were exhausted. 
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COMMUNICATION NOTES, AMERI- 
CAN LEGATION, PEKING, CHINA 
Hard luck has overtaken Radio, Peking, 

as we received notice that our long ex- 
pected high-frequency transmitter, Model 
TAF, was aboard the U. S. S. “Hender- 
son” and would be put off at Chinwang- 
tao, only to discover that it had appar- 
ently been placed in the wrong hold and 
was carried back to Shanghai. This 
means that it will have to be reshipped 
from Shanghai, and that there will be an 
unlooked for delay in getting the set in- 
stalled and on the air. Concrete bases 
have con- 
structed in our new 
transmitter room 
and everything is 
ready to go right 
to work on the in- 
stallation as soon 
as it arrives. 

The lead-ins from 
our antennae (re- 
ceiving) formerly 
came from our 
large mast to a 
smaller one and 
then into the re- 
ceiver room over- 
head. Considerable 
trouble with induc 
tion was experi- 
enced and this week 
we have moved the 
small lead-in mast 
and carried the 


lead-in wires from 

this small mast >. 

through lead and 
armored cable in- 

stalled under 


ground. We find 

the noise in the re- 

ceivers reduced about fifty per cent. 
We are also building a new battery locker 
in the receiver building and running new 
bus-bar battery leads from this locker to 
the various receivers. We expect this 
job, when completed, to remove a lot 
more of our receiver noises. 

This week we have commenced the 
painting of our large antenna towers. 
Private Ray N. Tripp is in charge of this 
work and has a detail of ten volunteers 
from the command to help him. Tripp is 
experienced in tower work and has all 
the necessary gear rigged up and the 
painting well started. This job requires 
special care and precaution as the towers 
are steel, one being 310 feet high and the 
other two each 150 feet. 

Rifle practice for the season has been 
completed and the range closed down 
until the inter-company matches which 
are held some time in the fall. The field 
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set which was in operation at the range 
was brought in and given an overhauling. 
The command is establishing a summer 
camp at Peitaho Beach, about 175 miles 
from Peking, and each of the three com- 
panies is going down for about twenty- 
five days. A radio station is to be 
erected at this camp and we are moving 
the SCR-130 to that place. In addition 
our material man, Private First Class 
Gillette, has constructed a 7% watt high- 
frequency transmitter working on the 
Navy Band. This will be installed at the 
camp. The first detail moves out on the 


Kugler has been transferred from radio 
duty to line duty with the Thirty-eighth 
Company. He is one of the star basebail 
players also, and may be remembered for 
the stellar role he played in the winning 
of the championship last year. Two new 
men have joined up, namely, Privates 
Delva and Lesko. We have also received 
word that four radiomen are coming out 
on the “Chaumont.” 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
By William H. Dewire 
The Great Wall of China! Who has not 
heard of it? Who 
has not thrilled 


with the desire to 
see it? Indeed, an 
inspiring achieve- 
ment that intrigues 
the fanciful mind 
with its air of iso- 
lating grandeur 
and splendor. 

It stands aloof 


with the austere 
dignity of one in a 
position of undis- 
puted supremacy. 
Passing the criti- 
eal eyes of pos- 
terity who in turn 
have pronounced it 
an engineering 
masterpiece, unde- 
niably great. 
Secretive old 
walls! Majestic and 
awe inspiring even 
| in their state of 


eighteenth, the operators for the camp 
station being Corporal McIntosh and Pri- 
vates Carruthers and McWilliams. They 
will be relieved by another group at a 
later date. 

Radio managed to grab a couple of 
promotions recently, a competitive ex- 
amination being held on the post. Mc- 
Intosh and Neely crashed through and 
are now full-fledged corporals in addi- 
tion to their other duties. The radio 
gang took on the galley force in a game 
of baseball and we are sorry to say that 
we were beaten. Of course, that meant 
that the galley boys got some beer. Pri- 
vate Hickman, one of our operators, is 
making a name for himself on the post 
baseball team. He is the south-paw 
pitcher for the champions of the North 
China League. We lost two of our ex- 


perts on the U. S. S. “Henderson,” 
namely, Privates Pederson and Quoss. 


desolation and de- 


MOUNTED DETACHMENT, LEGATION GUARD, PEKING, CHINA. eay. What acts of 


heroism and tales 

of suffering they 
could tell. Of men_ starving—freez- 
ing! Their clothes torn to tatters— 
bellies lean with hunger as hollow eyed 
with misery and suffering they labored 
on her huge serpentine length. 

Marching onward ever onward through 
the centuries until at last this mighty 
chain of forts and battlements stood com- 
pleted. Intimations of unpenetrated 
mysteries lie here imbeded in each stone 
—each with its own story of ravaging 
Tartar bands of flashing scimitars— 
screams and cries of hate, rage and suf- 
fering ringing in the air—nights of 
fathomless blackness when ghost-like 
horsemen stole upon the weary toilers 
like avenging shadows from the clover 
world, descending upon them with the 
speed of the swooping eagle and then 
away like apparitions seen and gone 
leaving death and chaos in their wake. 

This wall we see today is not the old 
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original wall of the Emperor Shi-Twang- 
Fi (215 B. C.) but merely the inner great 
wall, a modern seventh century affair 
splendidly rebuilt by the Mings in the 
fifteenth century, a loop to provide a 
second and more effectual barrier against 
the Tartar’s invasions. 

The sentimental tourist will be tempted 
to tarry at Kalgan, two days’ journey 
beyond the village of Cha-Foo, for here 
is where they meet the old original wall 
of Alexander the Great’s contemporaries; 
unspoken messages from some vaster 
world wrought out of intense and tragic 
experiences greet one here. For it is so 
ruined, so nearly a rubbish heap that one 
is depressed with the futility of it all. 
This wall was one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight miles in length— 
twenty feet thick at the base—fifteen 
feet wide at the top with a height of 
twenty-five feet. 

At Nankou Pass can be seen the 
ruined watch towers on the hills above, 
and the crumbling towers of the town 
hall below. These are but the first chain 
of forts, wall, and defense units. 

On entering the Gate, walls and towers 
are seen, curving up and down the hills— 
battlement walls that come from no- 
where, and run there, too. Purposeless, 
disconnected, picturesque old walls that 
reach down and encircle villages, run up 
and bristle with watch towers that dis- 
torted their ponderous lives in extrava- 
gant loopings and leapings in precipitous 
places, where only goat-men could have 
built. The floor of the wall is paved 
with brick a foot square and faced on 
both sides with granite blocks. One 
gateway, elaborately sculptured on its 
outer arches, is lined with carved tablets, 
where Buddhist inscriptions are repeated 
in strange lettering and six languages: 
Sanskrit—Chinese—Mongol — Tibetan — 
Vigur and Niuchih; for the benefit of 
the people passing through. 

Originally, this decorated arch was 
only the foundation for a pagoda built 
by the Mings, but obligingly pulled down 
when the Mongols refused to pass under 
these triumphal arches. At this gate 
was where the Great Wall actually 
barred and held the nomad hordes at 
bay for ages. The arch still remains, 
but its iron-studded gates are gone, and 
there is no garrison, not even a sentry, 
not a sign of life. The parapets and 
towers are crumbling; weeds and bushes 
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grow everywhere and the silence of the 
high pass, the deserted road, and the 
empty towers make this upland even 
more impressive than that far away sea 
end of the wall at Shan-Hai-Kuan. The 
wall sweeps up sharply from either side 
of the gate, making easy tangents and 
angles from tower to tower as it climbs 
the hills, and with all its colossal size 
and huge impressiveness it is most 
graceful, winding in long slow sweeps 
and curves over the hills and far away. 

The deserted towers are melancholy 
reminders of past defenders who battled 
with the Tartar hordes for ages. 

No one can fail to be impressed with 
this great wall, nor fail to feel the charm 
of its tremendous sweeps and curves, and 
the picturesqueness of this monument of 
defensive warfare. 

The walls are so solid and inaccessible, 
and the gates so well arranged that it 
would puzzle a modern army to get 
through, if effort were made for its de- 
fense. Truly one of the greatest pieces 
of masonry in the world. 

Its decaying grandeur and solemn 
magnificence makes a monument alto- 
gether fitting and proper to the memory 
of a people, who with sublime courage in 
face of great obstacles, surmounted them 
and created it. Sincere admiration and 
respect are due them—the respect and 
admiration we accord to people who 
accomplish the seeming impossible. 
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POLO AT PEKING 
By Captain M. B. Curtis 

Interest in polo among the officers of 
the American Legation Guard has in- 
creased tremendously during the past 
two seasons and is steadily holding its 
own with the other sports, due to a num- 
ber of reasons; few, if any, games or 
sports provide the player with the sus- 
tained interest and many thrills that 
polo offers. From the standpoint of the 
spectator, polo is not by any means the 
least interesting of athletic or sporting 
contests and many think it the most in- 
teresting. To a few there is something 
incongruous about a Marine on horse- 
back and they are constantly reminded of 
that ancient musical comedy song about 
“Captain Jenks of the Horse Marines” 
but however unusual it may be for sea 
soldiers to engage in playing polo, there 
is nothing unusual about their being 
mounted in the pursuit of their regular 
duties. Many officers and men of this 
command have had service with artillery 
units of the Marine Corps or with 
mounted units, mounted patrols and other 
mounted or partially mounted organiza- 
tions requiring them to become more or 
less accustomed to the idiosyncrasies of 
a horse or pony. So the Marine polo en- 
thusiasts accept the badinage about 
“horse Marines” with amusement and 
good grace and continue to put out their 
best efforts in developing their riding, 
hitting and team play. 

It is a splendid opportunity for any 
officer who has a natural liking for 
mounted sports to serve a tour of duty 
in Peking. Here, the rugged ponies of 
Mongolian stock, suitable for racing, 
polo, and cross country riding and hunt- 
ing may be acquired and maintained at 
a cost which is not prohibitive even for 
the rather inadequately paid Marine offi- 
eer. In addition, there are a few Gov- 
ernment-owned ponies which are avail- 
able for polo and which may be ridden by 
the officers of the post. One’s respect 
for the China pony increases consider- 
ably with better acquaintance. When one 
considers the small size of these hardy 
ponies, the speed and distance they can 
make in racing and cross country work, 
the weights they can carry, they seem 
truly remarkable. One toast at the an- 
nual polo dinner which is always given 
with heartfelt appreciation is that “TO 
THE PONIES.” 

The beginning of the present season 
saw eleven Marine officers out for polo. 


- INSIDE THE FORBIDDEN CITY 
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MARINE CORPS POLO TEAM OF THE LEGATION GUARD, PEKING, CHINA 


At the present writing there are ten, 
one having been obliged for personal rea- 
sons to discontinue playing. This would 
appear to be a fair proportion of the offi- 
cers represented and to indicate a great 
deal of enthusiasm for the game when 
one considers that there are 14 Marine 
officers attached to the post and three on 
language detail in the office of the Naval 
Attache. 

Our Commanding Officer, Colonel Hol- 
comb, always ready and willing to en 
courage and support any manly sport or 
activity which is beneficial to the com 
mand, is a regular playing member of the 
Peking Polo Club, the chairman of the 
Standing Committee, and lends his sup- 
port and assistance in every way to the 
participation of his officers in the game. 
The same sort of support is forthcoming 
from the Mounted Detachment, for every 
member of the troop cooperates in keep 
ing the officers’ personal mounts and the 
polo-playing Government ponies in the 
best of condition. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to mention any names in this con- 
nection, for all the troop has contributed 
toward the support of polo in the post 
but particular thanks are due Lieutenant 
Waller, Sergeant White, Corporal Sigel, 
and Private First Class Lumley. And 
we are also grateful to Captain Brooks, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Polo Club, 
for his activity and energy in that con- 
nection and his contribution toward mak- 
ing polo a “going concern” in this post. 

Last year the command was repre 
sented by one team throughout the sea- 
son and we thought it an extremely for- 
tunate occurrence that we were able to 
so maintain it, playing regularly at the 
Peking Polo Club in practice and match 
play and even taking our ponies to 
Tientsin for two matches with the 15th 
U. S. Infantry and the Tientsin British 
teams. This year the program is some- 
what more ambitious. The regular 
American Legation Guard team will be 
maintained and it is planned to have an 
“A” and a “B” team somewhat later in 
the season if there are sufficient ponies 
available and the absence of players at 
the summer camp at Peitaiho Beach does 
not make this course impracticable. In 
the event that the post cannot put out 
two full teams, individual players, not 
regular substitutes for the team, will 
play on other teams in intra-club matches 
so that all players may obtain as much 
experience as possible during the season. 

The regular team is now composed of 
Captain Brooks, Captain Sturgis, Lieu- 
tenant Ferguson, and Captain Curtis. 
Lieutenant Ferguson is the highest rated 
player on the team and is a tower of 
strength at the key position of No. 3, 


both on the attack and on the defense. 
Captain Brooks at No. 2 and Captain 
Sturgis at No. 1 both carry the ball well, 
are heavy hitters, and ride their oppo- 
nents vigorously. Captain Curtis is the 
last line of defense at Back and acts as 
team captain. No tournaments have 
been played to date, although a chal 
lenge has been given to and accepted by 
the Peking Americans, holders of the 
Lady Aglen Challenge Cup from last 
year and this match will be played in the 
near future. This team was our strong- 
est opponent last year and will be a 
strong contender for honors this year. 
Lieutenant Waller of this post will play 
No. 1 for the Peking Americans and the 
other team members are Mr. Venator of 
the American Legation, Dr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, the explorer, leader of the 
Central Asiatic Expeditions for the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and Lieut. Wyman, Cavalry, U. S. Army. 

Of the more experienced players from 
last season, Colonel Holcomb plays a par- 
ticularly aggressive and excellent game 
which entitles him to a place on the regu- 
lar team at any time he chooses to ac- 
cept such a berth. Lieutenant Wachtler 
is playing a very strong game and is 
steadily improving. New players who 
have shown ability for the game and a 
marked improvement since the com- 
mencement of the season are Lieutenant 
Waller and Captain Gill. Lieutenant 
Stillman, delayed at the first of the sea 
son and kept away from the game by 
duty at the rifle range and at Peitaiho, 
is coming on well. 

Polo has taken its place among the 
recognized sports of this post. Support 
of the team and of the activity has not 
been lacking in the past and it is hoped 
that this interest will be maintained; 
that polo will remain a regular post 
activity, and that players and supporters 
will continue their enthusiasm after 
leaving Peking in an endeavor to make it 
possible to follow this excellent sport in 
posts of the Marine Corps elsewhere. 
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GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
Dear Folks at Home: 

The Marines have landed—and—well, 
folks, read the glad news in another part 
of this edition and see what we have done 
to our Navy. 

The tennis courts were inaugurated by 
a tennis tournament. Many new faces 
were seen since the last one, cavorting 
here and there. “Dead Eye Dick” Wal- 
ker, of pistol fame; “Sad Sam” Pass- 
more, “Cowboy” Owsley, “Kid” Hespen- 
heide, and Dahir Hanna started while old 
faces were there with McGrory, Haaken- 
stad, Easton, Chisholm, Lieutenant Milli 
ken, and Major Lee (this was our com- 
manding officer’s first tournament here). 

Easton, two time winner of tourna- 
ments, showed his class and disposed of 
Haakenstad and McGrory before going 
into the finals with Chisholm. The win- 
ner, Clarence K. Easton, was awarded 
a small silver cup and the runner-up, a 
tennis racquet. Neither Haak nor Mc- 
Grory were able to cope with Easton, but 
gave him a hard run. The final between 
Chisholm and Easton was a clear walk- 
away for Easton, who departed for the 
U. S. with the cup. As he has gone, we 
must have a new winner next time. 

Volley ball is the rage here now and 
supremacy is sought by two teams, cap- 
tained by Sergeant Holsqorth and the 
dean of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
Haak, and to date there has been quite 
an argument over who is ahead, but the 
team which includes Cassel has it by one 
“note.” 

Caleb has now finished his M. C. I. 
course and was relieved from the library 
by “Dead Eye Dick” Walker, who will 
attempt to get some of the books back 
that have been out since received. We 
wish you good luck, J. W. 

The work of completing the firing of 
all men with both rifle and pistol, has 
been completed and we are now settled 
to daily routine. 

“Salt Water” Reaves and Howell have 
joined with the Paymaster Sergeant in 
trying to keep the sailboats up in the 
Guantanamo Yacht races. McGrory has 
a good start as “Dutch” Anten who re- 
cently departed for the U. S. and U.S. S. 
“Outside” gave him a good lead by win- 
ning once, second once, and third another 
time. However, Howell and he think 
they can hold it up if the boat doesn’t 
capsize. 

There are 135 men at the post now and 
100 qualified painters. Everybody is 
painting his own particular “nook” and 
grass green paint abounds over every- 
thing, and as far as you can see (if you 
don’t look too far) everything is “Hunky 
dory.” 

John N. Turney and his wife and child 
arrived on the last “Kittery” and have 
assumed the duties vacated by “Dutch” 
Anten. They are living on “Dead Man’s 
Hill,” and hope to spend an enjoyable 
full two years. Welcome to our midst, 
folks! 

Woodland’s Sanitarium seems to be a 
very popular place these days, 10 to 12 
men being on the sick list at various 
times. Have the days of the “gold 
brick” returned or has the Dispensary 
found need of a few helpful hands to 
shine the brass and help the Gobs (with- 
out their aid) do their work? We 
wonder. 

The Pied Piper of Piperville has re- 
turned to our midst. Fishing is now a 
thing of the past as far as fish are con- 
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cerned. We have one man who with a 
hook and line has caught several rats 
off the fishing dock. Indoor Sports! 

Lon Chaney has been promoted to Cor- 
poral. Many graduated messmen and 
cooks have become Privates First Class. 
It’s needs we must strive in this world to 
sueceed. Many congratulations. 

“Dutch” Anten left last “Kittery” with 
“Pool Shark” Geiser and fifteen others. 
“Kid” Howell, property corporal is now 
police sergeant and a decided improve- 
ment in things is noticeable. Where 
there is a will there is a way. Hence, a 
clean woodpile, no mosquitoes, and much 
paint. 

Saber’s Eating Palace has assumed a 
new aspect with a coat of green paint 
and a red roof, though his present (July) 
crop of messmen believe it. His hopeless 
attitude clearly shows they will be re- 
newed on August Ist. 

“Just-in-side” Easton, champion ten- 
nis player of these barracks for these 
many months and cook emeritus of 
Saber’s Eating Palace who has departed 
our shores for the cold winter months of 
the U. S., was relieved by Issac as cook 
first-class. 

MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 

“MARYLAND” 
By Speed Clouse. 

Hello! Hello! Yes, this is the “Mary” 
Detachment. Something unusual, the 
“Mary” going to press. After our brief 
outburst of information sometime ago, 
we have with us a number of new com- 
rades. 

We have Second Lieutenant David M. 
Shoup, who recently relieved Lieutenant 
Ballentine. We hope he enjoys his cruise 
of the “Mary.” At the present time, 
Lieutenant Shoup is going to gunnery 
school on the U. S. S. “Colorado.” We 
also extend our best regards to Lieu- 
tenant Ballentine. 

Our police sergeant, known as “Bright 
Work Jerry,” relieved “Turn To” Kafka 
the first of June. He seems to have the 
right spirit. Watch the angle-irons!! 
Good work, Jerry, keep it up, another 
admiral’s inspection before we return 
South. 

Corporals Anderson and Boutte have 
got the boys pretty well snowed on 
senoritas, mud, rain, and bananas, the 
line has gone over hot. I heard Private 
Prenger, a very interested party, say he 
was going to ship over for Old Nica- 
ragua. He seems to be in a mud hole and 
doesn’t know which way to jump. Cor- 
poral Haxton got him off into a corner 
and told him how cheap beer is in China. 

There seems to be a peculiar attitude 
about the detachment since we left 
Frisco. The song that seems to be quite 
popular is “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
I’m afraid that after they return it will 
be “It Must Be Somebody Else.” I wish 
you all the luck in the world, boys. 

On July 1 we dropped the fish hook 
at the “Queen City of the North,” Seattle. 
After the parade the Fourth, the gang 
all grabbed bags and went on leave. Re- 
turning with a smile on their faces, 
knowing that they were going to get a 
taste of Nicaragua at Port Angeles with 
the landing forces that went over “huge.” 
The only thing that was missing was the 
glass of cold beer. 

Gunnery Sergeant Jefferson returned 
after a thirty day leave and says he has 
the white “E’s” ready to put on the Ma- 
rine Battery at S. R. B. P. in November. 
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And we will have Lieutenant Shoup in 
the main top. If the same spirit is with 
the boys as it was in long range, we will 
all be wearing the “E” on the sleeve. 
Let’s go, gang! 

After we leave here we spend a week 
at Fort Lewis Rifle Range. By the time 
this is published, fleet week in Seattle 
will be heard about in the papers. And 
we will be enroute to sunny California, 
stopping at Frisco for ten days. We will 
give you all the dope on the range party 
and our pleasant cruise in the next is- 
sue. “Turn To,” Mary signing off. 


“BULL CASTING,” N. A. D., DOVER, 
NEW JERSEY 
By A. A. Smisko 

How time does fly! Long time the 
Leatherneck no see our hands and face. 
Well, here they are now in a picture re- 
cently taken at Dover by the official pic- 
ture man, Mr. M. V. Young. 

Lieutenant J. Ackerman, commanding, 
and S. M. Banta is our Top Kick. QM. 
Sergeant Hirsch administers to our needs 
with the usual QM. growl. 

But speaking of “Bull Casting,” this 
gang is about equally divided of Marines 
from Nicaragua and China. Each bunch 
is trying to snow the other under, and 
believe us, nobody but Marines could tell 
such truths (and lies). Now take Manny 
Goldburg, or is it Bernstein, he must 
have at least seven leather medals. 
Listen, friends, it’s the sun that has 
affected poor Manny. 

We have our quota of sea lawyers, toc. 
There is Corporal Smisko with “first 
honors” and Draughton, Lorman, and 
Sergeant Michaud vying for second place. 

Our newest arrival, Private Havens, 
five months a Marine, and two months 
of sea duty, has sailed the seven seas 
(in two months) and gives regular lec- 
tures on all phases of sea duty. 

We dare not forget our accomplished 
barber, of whom it is said, “he learned 
his trade in the west on a sheep ranch.” 
Burton entertains so well that one does 
not notice what he is doing with the 
tools (no, it isn’t bay rum, it’s chin 
music). 

This post was inspected by Admiral 
L. R. de Steiguer, commandant, Third 
Naval District, on July 22, 1929. The 
Admiral went through all the activities 
with a fine tooth comb, and complimented 
on the fine appearance of the Post, with 
special emphasis on the mess hall and 
the fine match of our khaki uniforms. 
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L. E. X. BROADCASTING, U.S. S. 
“LEXINGTON” 


You have not heard our station broad- 
casting for several months, so here we 
go again, full of pep and vigor. 

On April 1st, our new skipper, Cap- 
tain B. M. Coffenberg, U. S. M. C., as- 
sumed command and from the manner in 
which he took control of things, and from 
his past excellent reputation as a Ma- 
rine officer, we surely expect to see a 
great change for the better in our guard. 

We are very sorry to announce that 
we are to lose our junior officer, Second 
Lieutenant C. R. Freeman, in the near 
future. He is being transferred ashore 
after nearly two and one-half years duty 
at sea. Everyone in the detachment is 
exceedingly sorry to see him go. He 
has always been a hard and conscientious 
worker and at all times has had the in- 
terest of the men at heart. Here is 
wishing him the best of luck in his new 
assignment and hoping that we may all 
have the pleasure and honor of serving 
with him again. 

Our old Top-Kick, First Sergeant A. R. 
Consondine, left us in Frisco last May 
and has been transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, after having com- 
pleted sixteen years continuous service 
with the Corps. He has purchased a 
home in Maine and it is his intentions to 
remain there for an indefinite period. We 
have all been wondering who the lucky 
party is that will have the pleasure of 
sharing it with him. 

As a relief to First Sergeant Conson- 
dine, we have been fortunate in having 
transferred to this detachment from 
Mare Island, an excellent top in the per- 
son of First Sergeant M. C. Richardson, 
who will be remembered as a dashing 
first lieutenant during the big war. He 
could have been seen many times in front 
of a few bottles of “light” wines, both 
in France and in the Rhine River patrol 
during the American occupation of Ger- 
many. He has taken hold of his new 
duties in a very efficient manner and has 
become popular with all hands. 

Gunnery-Sergeant Patrick Corbett was 
discharged on June 16th, and on reenlist- 
ment was assigned to duty with us again. 
He is one of the mainstays and helped 
put the “Lexington” in commission. He 
is now on his last lap for retirement, 
having completed over fourteen years of 
continuous service with the Corps. We 
are all mighty glad to have him with us 
and hope that the next four years will 
be as prosperous and happy as the last. 


Marine Detachment, Dover, N. J., First Lieutenant James Ackerman, Commanding. 
Photo by Young. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE U. S. S. “COLORADO” IN 1909 


After fighting the battle of China, the 
Philippines, and then Mare Island, Ser- 
geant Harter joined us and is doing very 
well with his men and duties. Many 
amusing moments may be had by listen- 
ing to him and Sergeant Crater arguing 
as to the efficiency of their gun crews. 
We must admit that both crews are top- 
notchers, and a credit to the Corps, in 
handling the 5-inch guns. 

Sergeant W. Tyler relieved our old 
grand-dad, Sergeant W. H. Carter, as 
police sergeant. Since relinquishing his 
duties as P. S., he has been performing 
an excellent brand of straight duty. In 
addition to that he is also manager of 
the 7th Division baseball team of the 
U. S. S. “Lexington.” This is a real 
ball team and can make any division 
team step the limit in order to come 
home with the bacon. 

Sergeant J. W. Schurr, formerly act- 
ing sergeant-major of the 7th Regiment, 
Marine Corps Reserve, with headquar- 
ters in New York, reported on board the 
other day for duty with our detachment. 
If Schurr performs his duties as well at 
sea as he has in the past, we will be 
greatly benefitted. He was a second lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Army during the 
great World War, having held the rank 
for two years. The best of luck to you, 
Schurr. 

During our stay in San Francisco, we 
were honored by a visit from Major A. C. 
Dearing, U. S. M. C.; Major Calhoun 
Ancrum, U. S. M. C.; Captain Lee 
Wright, U. S. M. C., and several other 
prominent Marine Corps officers. These 
officers were very well pleased with the 
military appearance of the detachment 
and it is our hope that we will have the 
pleasure of having them visit us again. 

Private J. K. Mays would make Lou 
Gerhig or Hal Chase jealous if they 
could see him playing first sack on the 
ship’s baseball team. He is an excellent 
all-around player and Oh! how he can 
swat that pill. Under the guidance of 


our skipper, who is manager and coach 
of the ship’s team, he has a very pros- 
perous future in sight. We are also 
well represented in the boxing game. 
We have Private E. P. Forester, who is 
a 130-pound mitt slinger; Private F. 
Bates, in the 165-pound class, and who 


carries a mean wallop, and Corporal R. 
Spiker, a second Gene Tunney, who fights 
in the heavyweight division. During his 
tour of duty in the Orient and at Mare 
Island, he has won practically all of his 
bouts by the famed K. O. During the 
last “Happy Hour” aboard ship, these 
men walked away with all honors. A 
wrestler of no mean ability in our ranks 
is Private C. P. Bascom, who bars no 
one at 135 pounds. We are all patiently 
waiting to see these men do their Alma 
Mater justice during the Battle Fleet 
eliminations. 

We take great pride in boasting that 
this detachment is one of the snappiest 
and neatest guards afloat. We are for- 
tunate in having aboard men who are 
practically all five foot eight or over 
and by using the large flight deck as a 
parade ground, we have been able to 
maintain our efficiency as a unit on land 
as well as afloat. This opinion has been 
expressed by the Commanding Officer, 
U. S. S. “Lexington,” and by most every 
high military official who has had the 
opportunity of viewing the detachment 
at drill and parade. 


COMPETITION PROMOTES INTER- 
ISLAND FRIENDSHIP AMONG 
SERVICE MEN 
By Ezra A. Gomez 

The station boat, the U. S. S. “Grebe,” 
sailed out of the harbor of St. Thomas, 
V. L., with a number of service men with 
hearts held high, looking toward victory, 
but more toward the establishment of 
“Service Friendship.” 

While these men were in transit, the 
Marines on the Island of St. Croix, V. I., 
were busy making all possible prepara- 
tions to accommodate their friends from 
St. Thomas, who had come over to com- 
pete with them for shooting supremacy. 

As the “Grebe” got in eye distance in 
St. Croix, each was happy to see the 
other. Each thought of what success he 
would have when placed upon the range. 

The “Grebe” remained over night in 
St. Croix, and therefore the contestants 
had ample time to make use of their 
chance. 

Opponents at play, but one in the serv- 
ice, they marched forth to the place 
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where the shooting was to take place; 
each man with the determination to do 
the best for his island. 

The contest lasted two days and re- 
sulted in the victory of the Marines from 
St. Thomas. 

Can anything promote better friend- 
ship than competition? 

Service men should try to come in con- 
tact with as many fellow service men as 
possible, for it is the only way to pro- 
mote real “Service Friendship.” 

Does it make any difference whether 
or not there exists a friendship between 
service men? Yes, it does! Service men 
are like unto each other as a brother to 
a sister, for they are one in the service, 
and since they are one in the service, 
why should they not be as friends. 

The idea of having inter-island com- 
petitions is not merely for the sake of 
the contest, but rather for a deeper and 
broader sphere, that is, the establish- 
ment of an inter-island friendship. 

Do they come in contact with the con- 
testants only? No! If that was the 
idea, it would take a long time to estab- 
lish that lasting friendship, but they 
meet with most all the Marines and, 
what’s more, become fast friends. 

The contestants should not merely look 
on the contesting sides but should look 
for that side which rises toward making 
“Service Friendship.” 

A mere acquaintance is not the idea, 
but a true friendship. 

Service men should always strive to 
keep within that bond of established 
“Service Friendship,’ and never try to 
break away from it no matter what the 
circumstances may be. 


MARINE CORPORAL TO DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY AS PROFESSOR 


Skeptics who have scoffed at the mani- 
fold abilities of Marines are beginning to 
believe that perhaps there is something 
in the saying that a Marine can do any- 
thing under the sun. The latest incident 
to shock them into understanding is the 
ease of a corporal who has been dis- 
charged from the Corps to enable him 
to accept a post as professor of Latin 
and Greek at Drake University. 

Corporal Conrad Opheim, who for the 
past year has been attached to the Ma- 
rine Corps Institute, Washington, D. C., 
was discharged July 26th, 1929, and left 
immediately to undertake his newer 
academic duties. 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
Opheim was a student at St. Olaf Uni- 
versity, where he received an A. B. de- 
gree. When hostilities commenced, he 
immediately exchanged his books for a 
rifle, and joined the Army. When dis- 
charged from that service he reenlisted 
for a two-year cruise with the Marines, 
doing duty throughout the tropics. 

He returned to his studies, continuing 
them at the American Academy, Rome, 
Italy, where he reviewed Latin, Greek, 
and the Ancient Classics. 

He taught an American high school 
class, and was awarded a scholarship to 
the State University of Iowa, where, in 
June, 1927, he was awarded the degree 
of M. A. 

Again feeling the call of the service, 
Opheim reenlisted in the Marine Corps, 
and was ordered to Washington, D. C.., 
for duty. 

He is one who can truly wear on his 
arms the motto,“IN OMNIA PARATUS.” 
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EQUIPPING THE MARINES 

Colonel Cyrus S. Radford, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, has been known to business 
and financial circles in Philadelphia for 
many years as the commanding officer 
and directing genius of the Marine 
Corps, Depot of Supplies, Broad Street 
and Washington Avenue, which he 
founded and developed into an enormous 
manufacturing and merchandising estab- 
lishment having an output of nearly five 
million dollars worth of goods in the 
year just past. Everything Marines use 
in war or peace from tooth-picks to ma- 
chine guns is supplied by Colonel Rad- 
ford’s establishment. On its pay-rolls 
are carried more than six hundred men 
and women employees, while the extent 
and efficiency of its commercial and in- 
dustrial operations marks it as one of 
the leaders in many respects in the field 
of Philadelphia business organizations. 

Going to Philadelphia 26 years ago as 
a Captain of Marines, Colonel Radford 
has achieved a popularity both personal 
and official such as has seldom fallen to 
the lot of an officer of the service in this 
city. In addition to his business activi- 
ties, he is widely known as a fancier of 
thoroughbred racing stock. His breed- 
ing farm at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, has 
turned out dozens of thoroughbred race 
horses which have won distinction on 
tracks all over the United States. 

Colonel Radford went to Philadelphia 
in 1903 determined to create in that city 
a business organization capable of sup- 
plying promptly and acceptably all the 
manifold articles needed by the Marine 
Corps for its many uses. Previous to 
that time, as an officer in the field, he 
had suffered from lack of necessary 
equipment and the aggravating delays 
which were the rule under the old sys- 
tem, and when he entered the Quarter- 
master Department he set about looking 
for ways and means of effecting a change 
for the better. 

The situation which confronted the Ma- 
rine Corps was a difficult one to meet. 
The activity and commercial expansion 
of the United States following the Span- 
ish War had so extended American inter- 
ests that calls for Marines came to Wash- 
ington almost daily. Marine forces were 
in China, the Philippines, in Guam, in 
Panama, in Nicaragua, in Cuba and many 
other foreign countries. From 1898 to 
the close of the World War there was 
only one year, 1913, in which no Marine 
Corps expeditions were sent out and dur- 
ing some years there were as many as 
half a dozen. 

Sometimes a battalion would be sent, 
sometimes a regiment, occasionally a 
brigade. The standard supplies and 
stores of a battalion weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of a thousand tons, a regiment 
more than three times that much and a 
brigade seven to ten times. Under the 
old system there was no one place in 
which all these supplies could be found 
and when orders were received to send an 
expedition on its way, there would be a 
wild rushing around to lofts, storehouses, 
navy yards, ete., in search for equip- 
ment, with results that can be imagined. 

This system Colonel Radford resolved 
to supplant by the creation of a central 
depot and storehouse where all articles 
of clothing, supply and equipment used 
by Marines could be manufactured or 
purchased stored sufficient 
quantity for the equipment of one or a 
dozen expeditions at a moment’s notice. 
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Owing to its strategic location and its 
qualities as a manufacturing center and 
an industrial mart, Philadelphia was 
chosen as the site for the new enter- 
prise, and in 1904 a small building was 
erected on the site at Broad Street and 
Washington Avenue where the Depot is 
located. This has been added to and ex- 
panded until the parent plant at present 
covers the whole of a city block, while 
the storehouses at Snyder Avenue cover 
the additional area of in the neighbor- 
hood of six blocks. 

From this enormous plant is supplied 
all articles of clothing and equipment 
used by the 17,500 Marines who make up 
that Corps. Nearly all clothing, leather 
goods, metallic articles, ete., are manu- 
factured from raw material purchased 
here. A few products, including shoes, 
typewriters, automobiles, firearms and 
ammunition are purchased complete. In 
all, more than twenty million pounds of 
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equipment were sent out from the Phila- 
delphia depot to Marines all over the 
world during the year 1928. 

In addition to this current business the 
depot maintains large reserves of stores 
of all sorts, so that expeditions of any 
size may be fitted out complete to the 
last detail within twenty-four hours. If 
a battalion or a regiment or a brigade 
is to be sent overseas for foreign serv- 
ice, all that the Corps Headquarters in 
Washington has to do is telegraph the 
Philadelphia Depot the size of the or- 
ganization that is going and whether its 
service is to be in the tropics or the 
arctic or the temperate zone and send 
a transport up the Delaware to receive 
the equipment. 

Colonel Radford is a graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Academy of the Class of 
1890. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant of the Marine Corps in 1892, 
and served aboard the battleship “Texas” 
during the battle of Guantanamo Bay, 
during the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet, in the war with Spain in 1898. He 
was a member of the Marine expedi- 
tionary force to the Philippines in 1901 
and 1902 and served in Panama in 1904 
and in Cuba in 1906. He is a director 
and vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of Philadelphia and is married 
and has three children. His home is in 
Bryn Mawr. 
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AVIATION’S WHO'S WHO 


Most aviators avoid flying over large 
expanses of water whenever possible, but 
Melvin O. Bowen, former Marine pilot, 
now fiying on the Cheyenne-Pueblo divi- 
sion of the Western Air Express, often 
longs to see the open sea beneath his 
ship. 

It’s a far cry from the sea to the 
Rocky Mountains, but despite the fact 
that flying conditions in the higher alti- 
tudes differ widely from those prevailing 
at sea level, where Bowen received his 
training, he has become known as one 
of the skilled pilots of the West. 

Bowen, bashful, modest, and retiring, 
never speaks of the days when he was 
piloting a fast scout plane, but he came 
to the Western Air Express with a repu- 
tation for daring and fearlessness that 
indicates many thrilling experiences with 
the Marine flying squadron, and he came 
through grueling Marine flying schools 
with high honors. 

Bowen joined the aviation unit of the 
United States Marine Aviation in Febru- 
ary, 1925, and received his preliminary 
training at the Naval and Marine Base 
at Pensacola, Florida. He served more 
than two years as pilot at the Marine 
Base at Quantico, Va., and served six 
months at San Diego, California, acting 
as pilot of one of the Marine scouting 
planes for the West Coast Expeditionary 
Force. 

He left the Marines seven months ago 
to accept a post as pilot for Uncle Sam’s 
air mail service. Once every other day, 
the former Leatherneck pilots his speedy 
Western Air Express mail plane from 
Denver to Cheyenne, back through Den- 
ver to Colorado Springs, to Pueblo, and 
back to Denver. 

Bowen has upheld the reputation of 
the “Devil Dogs” in 150 hours of solo fly- 
ing, carrying many hundreds of pounds 
of air mail without a mishap. 

—“Rocky Mountain News.” 


MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. 
NAVAL TRAINING STATION, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Well, fellows, our old friend, “Doc” 
Clifford arrived here last week and he 
seemed to think that we should write a 
little about our detachment for “The 
Leatherneck,” so here goes. 

This is only a small detachment, con- 
sisting of thirteen men. Our detachment 
commander is Sergeant Beckley and any 
of you fellows that have ever done duty 
with him will realize how lucky we are. 
Next in rank comes Pfc. Keltner, our 
acting police sergeant, company clerk, 
and all around handy man. Then comes 
Pfe. Betz, the Admiral’s Orderly and 
post politician. Last, but not least, come 
the Privates, Faltinsky, McAbee and 
Henderson, who have just returned from 
China. It seems as though they stayed 
there a little too long. Every time they 
go on liberty, we find them hunting for 
a ricksha to come home in. Vincent, 
Matejcik, and Steen are still trying to 
find out what sidewalks are used for. 
They spent most of their time in Nica- 
ragua. Mozden, McLaughlin, Tomber- 
lin, and McCollum have been around New 
England for some time. Our duty con- 
sists of sentry and orderly duty. We 
hope our friends at other posts are as 
well satisfied as we are. 
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AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS, MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA 
By Kulmbach 


Since “Plane Observer” has left this 
post for duty in the States, it has been 
noticed that the Aviation news from 
Nicaragua has been conspicuous by its 
absence, so “Kulmbach” will endeavor to 
give the “Broadcast” a little news from 
now on. It may not be prepared like it 
was when Plane Observer was at his 
best, but we hope to please those who 
would like to hear of the things that go 
on here; and what’s wrong with Quan- 
tico Aviation news? 

The business of chasing Sandino has 
apparently been forgotten and the ques- 
tion of “when do we leave for the 
States?” has been foremost in the minds 
of all the old-timers who have in about 
eighteen to twenty months. The ma- 
jority have in about fifteen months and 
they say a prayer each night that the 
“powers that be” will pass the eighteen 
month bill for this place. The boys that 
have served in the tropics before are 
hoping to remain here until next May or 
June before getting aboard that boat. 

For the benefit of the old-timers who 
were over on the old field, it will be in- 
teresting to know that many improve- 
ments have been made here at the new 
field. Each individual unit has its own 
shops now so all the confusion of trying 
to find the Headman of each unit is gone. 
All you have to do now is find the name- 
plate of the shop you want and right 
there he will be—perhaps. An extension 
has been made to the mess hall which 
will give the cooks room for the extra 
stoves they have been wanting, also a 
lot more room for tables is provided, do- 
ing away with having two chows to 
serve each meal. This extension will 
also give the Parachute Department a 
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new working place, one that is in out of 
the weather. They can now hang the 
chutes up to dry for a couple of days 
before repacking. The new test stand 
has been doing duty for quite some time 
now. It is under the capable guidance 
of Gunnery Sergeant Harschel, the “Jefe” 
in charge. 

Next on the list come athletics, for 
since the half day routine has gone into 
effect that’s what there hasn't been any- 
thing else but. We have two tennis 
courts, one volley ball court, two hand- 
ball courts and a baseball diamond. 
Sports of all kinds prevail from one 
o'clock to six, when it gets too dark to 
continue. Everybody then retires to 
await the movies and “Pop” Stewart and 
his “Novelty Boys” who strut their stuff. 
They are better than the best and it has 
been rumored that “Ted” Lewis has tried 
to get the managership from “Pop,” but 
it’s not likely that he will, as wed miss 
them too much. But to get back to the 
sport side of the story, VJ-6M is leading 
the volley ball league, in fact, they are 
just coasting as they are assured of first 
place. VO-7M will cop second place and 
the officers look as though they won’t have 
any trouble getting third. Baseball will 
come next and we are very fortunate in 
having plenty of good material on hand 
in the line of players. Brown will prob- 
ably have to bear the brunt of the pitch- 
ing, but he comes with a fine record and 
will make things hard to see for his op- 
ponents. Marines of Haiti and Quantico 
will, no doubt, remember him. Some of 
the others that have been coming out 
regularly are Lalley, of football fame; 
O’Bryne, the saxophone artist of the 
Novelty Boys; Bracci, from the Indian 
country across on the other side of Nica- 
ragua; Fitzsimmons, the strong man; 
Dye, of VJ-6M; Cole, with a pair of weak 
legs that may come through; Sadler, at 
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present laid up for repair; Lucas, the boy 
with the big mitt, and several more who 
have not been coming out as yet on ac- 
count of other athletics. A_ tennis 
tournament is about to take place and 
the winner will be announced through 
these columns. The other athletics which 
afford the command an amusing time 
each Sunday is the ball game between 
the officers and the senior N.C.O.’s. The 
first game was won by the N.C.O.’s and 
the second by the officers. Next Sunday 
will come the play-off. That’s the game 
we have been waiting for. For the offi- 
cers such stars as McGee, Fike, and 
Conway offsets the playing of Sander- 
son, Palmer, Schilt, Britt, and Hartt. 
Conway goes “Whew! It’s hot!” and then 
proceeds to fan the breeze. For the 
N.C.O.’s the main support comes from 
Joe Berger, Ewalt, and Blay. “Duke” 
Greer manages the team. 

This is just the opening line and will 
try to send some news each month of 
what goes on here besides Horizontal 
exercises. Wake up, Quantico and San 
Diego. Let's have some news! 


NEWS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
By Julian C. Stinnett 

Avast mates! Stand by for your copy 
of ye olde “Leatherneck”; St. Thomas is 
on the air again. Said post is rapidly 
growing to man-size. The gyrenes form- 
erly stationed at Christiansted, St. Croix, 
have been withdrawn for duty in St. 
Thomas, with the exception of six men 
and a sergeant. (Excuse me, Sergeant, 
no offense meant.) Anyway, that means 
about twenty more men for this post. 
There is much work to do here—the ad- 
ditional men are necessary relief, as we 
were cut short at the time of the China 
and Nicaraguan expeditions. We cannot 
forget the police work, and to the flop- 
eared world that doesn’t know about St. 
Thomas, we wish to impart the infor- 
mation that this is most certainly no 
place for a gold-brick who wishes to get 
along. One of the authors of this article 
is having that fact pounded into his 
abnormally thick cranium every day ex- 
cept Sunday. 

The 4th of July came and went—and 
now we are looking forward to Thanks- 
giving. It’s just one holiday after an- 
other down here, but oh! those days be- 
tween! A certain Marine brought the 
glorious 4th to a fitting close when he 
set fire (accidentally, of course) to the 
entire collection of fireworks at once. We 
won't mention any names, but his initials 
are G-O-U-L-E-T-T-E. Anyway, this 
little explosion on the end of the Marine 
jetty, where the skyrockets, etc., were 
being set off, caused three fearless lads 
to plunge headlong into the chilly waters 
of the harbor, and get themselves all wet. 
Lamentable fact, but they had their 
choice of doing so or remaining amidst 
the explosives and getting themselves a 
ticket for a flight on a non-stop sky- 
rocket to parts unknown; who wouldn't 
have taken a dive, huh? 

In a signalling competition held on the 
25th of July, Pvt. Laughlin won first 
prize, Pvt. Icl. Foster was second and 
Private Bold third. The happy winners 
have informed us that they will be ready 
to release their life stories and the rea- 
sons for their success to any enterpris- 
ing reporter who has enough dinero to 
buy them a quart apiece—not bay rum! 

The map making contest was won by 
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Sergeant Little, with Pvt. 1cl. Richard- 
son second. These lads spent about two 
weeks of strenuous work, going over the 
land, making scales, ete—Let ’em work 
~if they do work, and far be it from we 
privates to gainsay that. Who wants 
to be a sergeant and have to draw maps 
and wear a cheese knife on the parade 
grounds anyway? There was also a 
bowling tournament in which Private 
Zawadski—the boy with the name—won 
first prize. Pvt. 1cl. Williams was sec- 
ond, and Private Venuti, who learned his 
bowling on the Bowery, was third. The 
correspondence Romeo, Pvt. Geissinger, 
was fourth. 

The tennis stars were given a chance 
to see what they could do in a tourna- 
ment held on the 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Private Valerio, who held the champion- 
ship before, successfully defended his 
title, taking first honors without a great 
lot of trouble. Don’t let that go to your 
head, “Octo.” Private Hamilton was 
runner-up. 

The “Kittery” sailed away from here 
on the 31st of July. She was loaded to 
the gunwales with Virgin Islanders. 
Good-bye, old pals, and “bon voyage.” 
Two of those going back are getting 
short in the service; First Sergeant 
Frank Stubbe will be paid off with 20 
years service to his credit as soon as he 
hits the States. To those who have 
served with Sergeant Stubbe, his de- 
parture will be taken as a loss to the 
service. Here’s to you and your success 
in your new job in Cleveland, old-timer. 

Trumpeter Lawrence J. Scott is finish- 
ing up his first hitch within a year, and 
has expressed his intentions of trying the 
U. S. S. “Outside” once more. We wish 
you luck, Scotty; when you land in your 
home town in Ala-Ala-bama, don’t for- 
get to drop us a line with your address 
and we will let you know when we will 
be around for a Sunday dinner. 

Among the rest of the boys to whom 
we bid sad adieu this month were: Cor- 
porals Meany, Burr, Cornell, and Wasie- 
lewski; Privates First Class Anderson, 
Brownell, Walsh, Waddick, Rudzin, De- 
mers, and Gary; Privates Rucker, Ebelke, 
Valerio, Grossman, and Corkum. These 
men—most of them—are scheduled to 
“cop” Quantico for their next post, and 
if any of them—especially Rudzin or 
Ebelke—get the barracks detachment 
there, I wish to beseech the company 
clown to put them on a “keep-him-on,” 
because if they didn’t get a guard every 
day, they might die of inaction. They 
were used to guards on holidays, and 
weekdays, as well as Sundays, Saturdays, 
and Wednesdays, and they will tell you 
so themselves, if you ask them, I am 
sure. 

We have lost a top-notch chef in the 
person of Pfe. Gary, and I don’t know 
but what we will all go on a diet now 
that he has made himself conspicuous 
by his absence. After making a habit 
of getting outside of his appetizing 
meals, it is going to be hard to adjust 
our sensitive digestive organs to the 
chow put out by his successors, all per- 
fectly capable, but less experienced hash- 
slingers. Private Bodenhamer has been 
well schooled in the art, by the illustrious 
Gary, however, and it would be surpris- 
ing if he has not picked up a few tricks 
of the trade. It behooves him to show 
some talent anyway, because we islanders 
like our chow as near perfect as possible 
ani growls will be forthcoming if we 
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don’t get it. Sergeant Ferguson, our 
new Mess Sergeant, is a very capable 
man, and we know he will do his “stuff” 
as it should be done! 

Two of the boys who were stationed 
on the island of St. John, namely, Pri- 
vates Soyster and Holyoke, took a pleas- 
ure trip in a small sailboat which they 
have over there, a week or so back, and 
it came near turning out disasterously 
for them, to say the least. They lost 
their way and drifted around in the 
choppy waters of the Caribbean for about 
20 hours. They were finally washed 
ashore on the small island of St. James, 
where they were picked up by a Tartola 
coal boat, and brought to St. Thomas. 
The adventurers have now faithfully 
promised to take no more excursions 
without Private Laughlin and his radio 
apparatus. 

Last week, three of our more primitive 
minded non-coms became bored with the 
hum-drum life around the barracks, and 
betook themselves off up in the hills on 
a five-day camping trip. These nature 
lovers were Sergeant Little, and Cor- 
porals Burr and Morgan. They were 
forced to return before their leave ex- 
pired, due to the unexpected arrival of 
the “Kittery” on the 29th, but, never- 
theless, they reported a very nice trip. 
One of the burros they took with them, 
died shortly after they got to their 
destination—and the “unholy three” re- 
fuse to state just why. However, it is 
our honest opinion, that the grub gave 
out and !! Poor burro! 

Oh! and we almost forgot to mention 
the fact that our chief pug, Corporal 
Eugene R. Harrington is on his way to 
the States to play football. Gene says 
he is very anxious to get back into mole 
skin, but we think, personally, that he is 
only using his prowess as a football 
player to get back to the “girl he left 
behind.” 

The Marine firemen here, were given 
an opportunity to demonstrate their skill 
at a conflagration on the outskirts of 
the city of St. Thomas a few nights ago. 
The fire, not a very large one, was ex- 
tinguished handily by the Marines under 
the leadership of Captain Miller. First 
Sergeant Lyon and the fire truck driver, 
Private Dean, deserve honorable men- 
tion for their wicked hose work and 
speed in getting to the fire. 


Sergeant Spragg is the new high mogul 
in charge at St. John now. He relieved 
Sergeant Langsdorf, who returned for 
duty at this post as acting First Ser- 
geant of the Headquarters Company. 
Sergeant Spragg is the proud owner of 
a small outboard motor, speed boat with 
which he will endeavor to enjoy himself 
while isolated at Cruz Bay. Not such 
a bad place to be isolated, at that! The 
other men doing duty there are Privates 
Bold, radio operator; Bowman, the cook; 
McCurry and Newman. 

The Marines who just arrived here 
from the States are now at St. Croix, 
firing the range. In addition to the new 
men, Private Stout is stationed there as 
movie operator, while Private Martin 
is doing the cooking. Lieutenant Quas- 
ter is in charge over there and if he 
can’t make those boys shoot their durnd- 
est, then nobody can. He knows his 
onions on the range, does Lieutenant 
Quaster. 

St. Thomas has been buzzing with a 
big reorganization bee for the last two 
weeks. We have two separate companies 
here now—the 56th Company, formerly 
at St. Croix, and Headquarters Detach- 
ment. Captain Miller is commanding the 
56th Company. First Sergeant Irvin F. 
McClay, who just arrived on the “Kit- 
tery” from Port au Prince, and to whom 
we extend a very hearty welcome, is 
with the 56th Company. 

When Lieutenant Quaster arrives from 
St. Croix, he will be commanding officer 
of the Headquarters Detachment. First 
Sergeant Lyon is acting Sergeant Major, 
Sergeant Langsdorf is acting 1st ser- 
geant, and Lieutenant Marshall is post 
adjutant (Headquarters Co.). 

Our commanding officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel James J. Meade, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the very efficient man- 
ner in which the reorganization was man- 
aged and we hope to show him that this 
post can be just as efficient with its in- 
creasing numbers as it was at the last 
A & I inspection, when our strength was 
only about 80 men. 

Well, well, this has almost developed 
into a novelette, but since we’ve got this 
all off our chest, maybe we won’t bother 
you with so much next time. (Maybe!) 
With which, says we: “Hasta Luega.” 
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ERNEST L. JAHNCKE INSPECTS SAN 
DIEGO MARINE CORPS BASE 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, inspected the San 
Diego Marine Corps Base on Wednesday, 
July 10, as a part of an official visit to 
the 11th Naval District. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jahncke as Assistant Sec 
retary of the Navy was quite recent and 
he was on a tour of all Naval Stations at 

the time of his visit here. 

Upon his arrival at the Marine Base, 
the regular salute was fired in his honor, 
and the entire personnel presented arms 
to the assistant secretary. A reception 
line was formed of all officers of the 
base, and the enlisted personnel turned 
out in full strength while Mr. Jahncke 
inspected the quarters. 

Following his inspection, the following 
telegram was despatched to the Major 
General Commandant of the Marine 
Corps at Washington, D. C.: “I had the 
pleasure and satisfaction yesterday of 
inspecting the splendid Marine Corps 
Base of San Diego. I found everywhere 
such evidence of efficiency. high morale, 
cleanliness and good order as to reflect 
the greatest credit upon the command- 
ing officer (Col. Harry E. Lay), his offi- 
cers and men.” 


“ROCHESTER RAMBLINGS” 
By C. H. T. 

The Rocky’s sea soldiers are broad- 
sasting once more while anchored off 
Amapala, Honduras. Several interest- 
ing events have taken place since we 
were last on the air. For instance, the 
entire detachment has been more cheer- 
ful since the memories of old New York 
have left. 

First Sgt. P. J. Lynch was promoted 
to the rank of Sgt. Major and departed 
soon after for Haiti. The whole gang 
sends their best wishes to you, Patrick, 
and we know you will gain as many 
friends in your new post as you did in 
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the “Rochester” Detachment. Sergeant 
Mosier was promoted to the rank of first 
sergeant and is now Sgt. Major Lynch’s 
successor. 

Those who were promoted to the rank 
of corporal are as follows: Pfe. Prigge, 
Frederick, Davis and Pattison. Pattison 
has been company clerk for the past 
seven months, and is known to all the 
detachment as capable of performing any 
of his new duties. The following were 
promoted to private first class: Pvts. 
Weeks, Wilson, Smith, Talbott, Loft, 
Lemon, Ryan, Benz and Tcheteroff. 

Pfe. Wilson and Private Wierer are 
the bridge champions, and bar none; Pri- 
vate Cain is still jerking sodas on the 
forcastle, while Private Barnett is tak 
ing lessons to be a ventriloquist. Pfe. 
Loft keeps that school girl complexion, 
but Private Harville says “here’s hoping 
we go back to Nicaragua.” 

In all probability the “Rochester” 
will return to Balboa about the eighth 
of August and we hope to fire short 
range battle practice the sixth of Sep- 
tember; by this time we expect to have 
some very exciting news on the air again. 


THE ASIATIC CREWS OF THE 
“TULSA” 
By X. Eliophilus Mudd 

“I found a horseshoe—I found a 
h-o-r-s-e-s—h-o-e !” which was a decid- 
ing factor, I am sure, in the attainment 
of my desire of a berth on the pride of 
the South China Patrol, i. e., and to wit, 
the U. S. S. “Tulsa.” On the other hand, 
one of us (we are 30) not only found, 
but was actually hit, squelched, and 
otherwise bombarded by a horseshoe in 
Cavite and despite protests, office hours, 
and verbal anathema anent sea going, all 
to no avail, also found a berth amongst 
this crew which goes to show something 
or other. 

In the first place, how she (the “Tulsa” 
and heroine of our story) ever managed 
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to cross the Pacific all the way from 
Mare Island—where her sparkplugs, 
crank-shaft, and four wheel brakes were 
overhauled—to Cavite, Philippines, with- 
out Marines aboard, is more than I can 
diagnose. I imagine, however, by means 
of her propeller. (A joke suggested by 
and worthy of one Signore Bowd.) 

It happened on the Macquinaya Rifle 
Range, a suburb of Olongapo. Lieuten- 
ant Gordon Hall appeared in our midst 
one day as we were shooting big paper- 
covered frames all full of holes. He came 
alone—unheralded—unwanted by the po- 
lice of five continents. But the per- 
sonality he exuded was such that when 
he departed, he had a following of 
twenty-nine, just like the kiddies trailed 
after the pie-eyed piper of Hamlin. Into 
the brass infested locker studded dun- 
geons of the “Tulsa” he led us. 

We then started upon a magnificent 
month’s cruise—around a buoy in Manila 
Bay. Round and round and round! The 
next week we moved over to another 
buoy in Hongkong. Hongkong is in 
China. It follows, therefore, that we 
were no longer in Manila Bay, but in 
China. To be precise, in Hongkong, 
China. 

The following are those who were sick 
on the way over: (Inasmuch as a list of 
27 or 28 names would occupy too much 
space, I have decided to delete same.) 
Of the 27, fourteen were just seasick; 
nine wondered if the folks back home 
would be sorry when they died, and four 
actually gave up all rights, including 
Scandinavian, to all the wrongs they held 
against the first and last Marines they 
ever trusted—the Recruiting Sergeants. 

And who can censure us? With two 
or three exceptions, ’twas our first try 
at sea duty. And the briny blue made 
whoopee all the way. Positively annoy- 
ing at times. Matter o’ fact, little Will- 
iams was standing on the fo’e’stle when 
a particularly large wave shot the bow 
sky high, descending into an unusually 
cavernous trough with such suddenness 
that poor Williams was left dangling 
in mid-air; the ship slid under him and 
when he fell, the stern rose to meet him 
and the impact almost broke his leg in 
three places. 

But to get on, as the jockey would say: 
Permit me to describe life as she is lived 
on our happy home Furst, the 
chow: We eat like kings—on shore-side 
pay-day. 

Next is sleep: Inasmuch as the nights 
are so nice and cool, we much prefer 
sleeping on deck or under ladders to 
occupying our cabins. 

Amusements: Planning nice itineraries 
for the captain; acey-deucy; thinking of 
something to do besides work; movies: 
more acey-deucy. 

Work: Nothing to speak of; merely 
looking on while red lead, paint, brass- 
polish, chipping hammers, swabs, and 
brooms apply themselves. 

A seven-hour ride from Hongkong 
brings you to Canton. Anyhow, that’s 
where it brought us, after having laid in 
the aforementioned harbor a week. 

Just before leaving Hongkong, the 
“Tulsa” took on another little boat; just 
like another flea on Fido’s back as it 
were. This little boat’s name is “Sopta- 
cum,” which explains how come we're 
here. There are reasons besides “just 
because” you know. 

Having looked closely you will discover 
that “Sopatcum” stands for Southern 
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Patrol Commander, and the nifty little 
boat is, therefore, for the use of the 
“Tulsa’s” captain in his duties as said 
Co.Pat.Com. as we flit hither and yon 
amongst and between Hongkong, Cantcn, 
Amoy, Swatow and Foochow. 

Right here I beg leave to announce 
that Canton is not so hot. That’s not a 
weather report either. 

Shortly after we dropped anchor a 
sinister noise in the offing became audi- 
ble. It first welled up as the sound of a 
boiler maker’s efficiency contest, well 
oiled with Asiatic beer. A _ ship’s or- 
chestra was about to be formed. 

But that noise was suddenly stilled 
by radio in the form of a very concise 
message from some swivel chair in 
Washington. As a result, all dates with 
Amoy and the rest of the ports of call 
on the patrol were summarily cancelled 
and preparations made to return to 
Olongapo, there to go into reserve com- 
mission; thusly following, I presume, 
some swivel chair’s program of economy. 

And had it not been for the cropping 
up of trouble on shore between the Can- 
tonese and rebel troops, we would have 
sailed away immediately following the 
receipt of the order. As it was, we hung 
around for a week during which time we 
were spectators in a naval battle of 
which more anon. 

So here we are in Hongkong again. 
The month and a day we spent in Can- 
ton were fraught with this and that and 
whatnot, including (1) a naval battle, 
(2) the extinction of countless barrels of 
Asahi and Pilsner, (3) numerous lifting 
of mortgages on as many sampans 
(thanks to the kind hearts of our men 
of the Navy) for value received, (4) the 
resurrection from almost utter stagna- 
tion of the Limey Canteen, and (5) the 
order to Miss “Tulsa” to wend her way 
to Olongapo to render herself useless 
until duty calls again. 

But to refrain from anticipating the 
inevitable, let us dwell for a moment on 
what’s what and why concerning the 
naval engagement of which I spoke. In 
the first place, it will never go down in 
history, bards will not tour the coun- 
tries singing of it, and no consequent 
naval version of the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” will stir the hearts and kindle 
the spark of patriotism in the bosoms of 
our Great American Cowboy (Drugstore 
variety), Wrigley addicted stenographers, 
or hay-pitching animated overalls among 
the fall corn. Did I say it was a “bat- 
tle?” Pardon me. 

Just a group of Chinese warships, 
about ten of them, ranging in size from 
dirty squat little tugs to a couple of 
former German cruisers, whose chips 
were knocked off their shoulders after 
they had shown their truculence in re- 
fusing to obey their admiral by steaming 
up the river to put their dukes up against 
their rebel countrymen. They (the 
mutineers) preferred to hide and they 
found a wonderful place to do it in. 

Forming a semi-circle of half mile 
radius, some six or seven “foreign” gun- 
boats and cruisers, French, Japanese, 
British, and American, lay off the settle- 
ment of Canton. Into their midst the 
mutineers shamelessly rode and dropped 
anchor. 

Notice was then given them by their 
own countrymen that, should they dislike 
to have the river bed cluttered up with 
their hulks, by virtue of bombing planes, 
they would “give up” within twenty-four 
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hours. The neutral ships in the vicinity 
were notified of this action. 

Twenty-three and one-half hours later 
the “Tulsa”—in company with the other 
neutral ships—was weighing anchor with 
the object of seeking the horizon where- 
from to view the intended bombing an 
half hour hence. Just as the anchor 
severed the ship from the solid earth, a 
white pillow case (at least it looked like 
one) was run up on the flagship of the 
mutineers, followed by the same process 
on her flock of converted tugs, merchant 
ships, and yachts. 

The battle was over; no lives were 
lost; no shot and shell were expended, 
and liberty for the crew of the “Tulsa” 
was resumed, that they might once more 
adorn the brass foot-rail of the Limey 
Canteen and the quarterdecks of the joy 
boats. 

And then, as I said, we put on our 
chaps and spurs and rode away from 
Hongkong. 

Tomorrow, May 19th, the flag will be 
turned over to the “Mindanao,” which 
came in day before yesterday from 
Shanghai after a fifteen day trip to re- 
lieve our superfluous presence. Wed- 
nesday we shove off for Olongapo. The 
Marines will be transferred to the bar- 
racks there for duty and, so ’tis said, 
forty per cent of the “gobs” will remain 
aboard while the rest of them will be 
transferred hither and you amongst the 
ships and shore stations. 

The “Tulsa,” herself, will snooze on 
the limpid waters and the palm fringed 
bay until she is snapped out of her 
lethargy by the roar of guns, either 
actual or threatened, worrying the ears 
of our Standard Oil people, missionaries, 
fur buyers, and beach combers on the 
slimy banks of the Canton River or the 
rugged coast of South China. 

Thus ended the Asiatic cruise—and 
crews—of the U. S. S. “Tulsa.” 

I give up. What I wrote in Hongkong 
about us leaving for Olongapo in a couple 
of days was a lot of huey—a stack of 
boloney—and I’m a liar, I am. I meant 
well, though. Henceforth, I positively 
refuse to be historian for any ship’s 
erratic movements. Talk about women 
changing their minds! 

Just like a film cutter for a super- 
production has to cut this and discard 
that, I’ve had to rewrite and reunify this 
literary gem simply because Madame- 
oiselle “Tulsa” refuses to follow out any 
course I have mapped out for her. 

I made the statement that we were 
going to Olongapo, and I’m going to 
leave it in, too, b’gosh. [I'll only make 
the addendum that we were supposed to 
go to Olongapo. And so last night we 
started on our way back to Canton where 
they’re having trouble. And that isn’t 
all. After we were on our way for four 
hours, the rudder made a left oblique and 
straightened out when we had made a 
complete to the rear march, heading this 
time for Swatow, sixteen hours up the 
coast where they’re having more trouble. 
So . . . I quit, for the nonce anyhow. 


Former corporal George Moreno 
would like to get in touch with 
his former buddy, Cpl. W. H. Hig- 
ginson. Moreno was recently dis- 
charged and is living at Garden 
Ave., North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Twenty-three 


STATION B-O0-A-C-O 
By The Boacon Zoptilotes 


A favorable comment on our last con- 
tribution to the “Leatherneck” leads us 
to try again, and we are willing to face 
the consequences. We have a new com- 
manding officer, First Lieutenant L. A. 
Haslup, a very good commander, too; 
also a mean deer hunter. You can find 
him most any time scouring the hills for 
the fleet-footed creatures. 

Our gunnery sergeant, Wesley R. 
Morningstar, just came from Quantico, 
Virginia. The boys are now getting 
plenty of exercise, because he took a 
course in calisthenics in Sweden years 
ago. He says he wishes he had a 75-mm. 
gun here. 

Sergeant Anderson is our mess ser- 
geant, police sergeant, property sergeant 
and what have you. He certainly slings 
a mean line of chow. Private “Frenchy” 
Kirkham says he used to cook for a road 
crew. We pity the crew if he did. Now 
we know why he joined the Marine 
Corps. The road crew would probably 
have killed him if he hadn’t escaped. His 
flap jacks are cross-word puzzles. You 
can’t tell if they are automobile tires 
or mattresses. He may be a Frenchman, 
but even the dogs turn down his French 
toast. 

Private Valentik is still arguing as to 
whether it was coffee or tea we had the 
other night. Personally we think he’s 
wrong either way. Private Peccini is 
our messman, and he certainly knows his 
stuff when it comes to making messes. 
All the senoritas in Boaco want to baby 
him because he has such a cute baby 
face. Doc. Ricard, after completing four 
years’ service in the Brooklyn Hospital, 
extended for sea duty and was sent down 
here. He is now taking his revenge out 
on the Marines by giving them salts for 
all ailments. 


Privates Nobles and McHugh have 
been in Boaco only two months. Mc- 
Hugh returned from liberty one night 
and the next morning he wanted to know 
who put the beans in his shoes. Pri- 
vates Haynes and Harriman, our corral 
men, are demonstrating weekly how to 
throw the Nicaraguan bull without using 
a rope. They sure know how to handle 
long-eared taxis (mulos). 

Private Morash has started a pipe 
craze here and four pipes were smashed 
the first week in trying to break them 
in. Privates Judd and Herbert, the two 
sheiks, have all the senoritas in town 
snowed under, and many of them will 
doubtless shed tears when these two Don 
Juans leave for the States. But their 
lead of three months is speedily being 
overhauled by Privates Lewis and Ly- 
man, and these two gentlemen have 
edged in on a few of the sweet ones. 
Private Pruyn (Husky), the automatic 
and machine gun expert, is patiently 
waiting for a patrol so he can put his 
guns in action. 

Now, about our baseball team. Of 
course, everybody has heard that we beat 
the Guardia last Sunday; but I will tell 
you about it, just in case you didn’t 
have five cents to buy the extra that 
was out. 

McHugh and Judd are our regular bat- 
tery, and they make a hot combination. 
Doc. Ricard holds down first base. He 
has had several contracts offered to him, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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First Reserve Camp, Quantico, Va., J 


Another two weeks’ training period 
has “came and went.” And wasn’t it a 
dandy camp? 

Could fill a book with complimentary 
expressions heard around the bunks, 
showers, and mess hall—anyone who 
didn’t like the quarters and service was 
keeping it a secret. 

Reckon we owe thanks to General But 
ler and Major Randall, mostly, for our 
camp. If we tried to thank every officer 
who went out of his way to treat us with 
special consideration, it would represent 
a complete roll call of the commissioned 
and warrant personnel of Quantico. 

All enjoyed being under canvas, and 
Sunday, July 7, the day we reported in, 
the camp resounded with the noise of 
hammers, giving a pretty good imitation 
of Camp Meade during its construction. 
Everyone was fixing up his tent with 
cross rods, shelves, and whatnots; and 
to good purpose, as every day we'd drag 
back some more maps, papers, or equip- 
ment. 

Our first cheering observation, of 
course, was being in tents. Next encour- 
aging feature was our own mess hall, with 
Captain N. M. Shaw in charge of the 
mess. And believe me, he did feed us; 
quantity, quality, and service. Three 
cheers for the mess officer! He certainly 
occupies a conspicuously important post 
in a Reserve training camp. 

Captain Jacobsen must have lain 
awake nights thinking of ways and 
means of making out short tour of duty 
more pleasant as well as_ instructive. 
Every officer of the regular service went 
way out of his way to welcome us and 
make us feel at home. 

A mighty nice dance was tendered our 
group by the officers of the post during 
the first week; this brought out the 
“whites” and the terpsichorean artists 
strutted their stuff. 

Practically everyone deserted camp for 
the ball game in Baltimore. Those who 
stayed in Quantico spent the afternoon 
at the pistol range. With only a few 
days on the two ranges this bit of prac- 
tice came in fine. 

First Lieutenant Gillikin, of the Com- 
pany Officers’ Class, had high qualifying 
score on the Rifle Range, 236; he was 
closely followed by Lieutenant Maxwell, 
with 234. On the pistol range, Captain 
Harry Y. Fortune led with 95% and 
First Lieutenant Carl A. Janson was next 
with 93%. The scores ranged generally 


higher than last year and everyone did 
his darndest to beat his previous record. 
Of course, four days a year do not keep 
a person in shooting trim. 


By Lt. T. A. Nubson, VMCR 


Everyone at Company Officers’ Class 
felt terribly hurt (?) at not being issued 
cartridge belts, canteens, and bayonets 
to lug around the range. Also at being 
forced (?) to observe the basic officers 
at drill maneuvers instead of hitting the 


Maj. James F. Rorke, F. M. C. R., who 
commanded the provisional battalion 


field ourselves. But we did enjoy the 
privilege of seeing the companies on the 
field on two occasions. This was a treat, 
as in previous years our course was on a 
tangent from the Reserve Companies, 
and so this year we enjoyed seeing them 
very much. And they all looked good. 
Following the dinner given by the 
staff officers and instructors by the 
field officers’ groups, a dance was tend- 
ered to the officer personnel of the Post 
by the entire officer personnel of our 
camp. We think all who came had a 
nice time and Major Duck, speaking in 
behalf of the Reserve officers, presented 
General Butler four silver stars, emble- 
matical of his elevation in rank. In re- 
sponse, General Butler welcomed us 
again to Quantico in a manner that could 
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not be interpreted in any other way than 
that we were welcome. 

Lieutenant Berglund was on the job, 
explaining how everything was done in 
the Army. 

Second Lieutenant Jackson had a let- 
ter from his fellow Texan, Captain Bu 
chanan, who is slated for the second 
camp. He wanted the dope, so Jackson 
gave him the “up and up” on the “situa- 
tion” and its “requirements.” 

Missed First Lieutenant Hansen; re- 
port was that he was delayed. Quite 
some delay, as when we shoved off he 
was still missing. 

Lieutenant Gilliken gave an illustra- 
tion of driving a car 150 miles with little 
or “less than little” oil, and his carload 
of “loyal rooters” who went with him to 
Baltimore lived to tell the tale, so he 
must know how to drive. He made a 
dandy treasurer for our dance though; 
not the best assignment in the world. 
Records show we had to dispose of a 
surplus. 

Don’t know how we ever could have 
gotten along without Lieutenant E. C. 
Johnson. His sweet, soft (7?) voice 
filtered through camp ever and anon; in- 
cidentally, some filter! 

Second Lieutenant Sisson pulled a fast 
one and got assigned to the Quarter- 
master Department work. As it is his 
natural life, we'll forgive him, but it 
was exasperating to see him with a per- 
manent shine while we were brushing 
up “putts” and shoes three times a day. 

Lieutenant -Paul Sullivan to 
“work” this year. He has been pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant and assigned 
to Captain Harvey L. Miller’s new Dis- 
trict of Columbia Company, the 40l1st. 
Congratulations, Paul. 

A dandy smoker was put on for our 
benefit at the gymnasium with seven 
good boxing bouts, two of them being for 
post championships in the different 
weights. Some good looking fighters 
were presented for our entertainment. 
The Reserve companies produced one 
pair in a special bout. 

The camp shieks were busy showing 
a good time to the unattended ladies of 
the post; this included quite a few of the 
gang so won’t list them. 

Captain del Valle gave us a splendid 
day of instruction on the battlefields in 
and about Fredericksburg, and _inci- 
dentally arranged for luncheon al the 
Mansfield Country Club, just outside of 
Fredericksburg. Everyone was ready to 
eat and appreciated the courtesy of the 
club as extended to us. 

Colonel Turrill came down from Head- 
quarters in Washington to give us the 
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“0-0.” As it was just before chow time 
most of the boys were in the “uniform 
of the moment,” especially suitable for 
warm weather and bunk fatigue. 

Aside from these gleanings, all the 
classes which included the Field Officers 
or Advanced Class, Signal Officers Class, 
Company Officers Class, and Basic Class, 
came to the camp to work and study and 
all benefited by their stay. Should a 
sudden and immediate call come for us 
to respond to the colors for active duty, 
we feel better fitted from our period of 
association with and instruction by the 
regular officers assigned to our Reserve 
Camp. 

May our 11% months leave from active 
duty pass quickly so we may regather 
at Quantico for more instruction and a 
happy union. 


“HAPPENINGS” 

By Lieut. H. W. Houck, U. S. M. C. R. 

Mrs. Sydney D. Sugar, the charming 
wife of Major Sydney D. Sugar, U. S. M. 
C. R., gave a shore dinner to a host of 
friends in honor of the Major’s promo- 
tion. It was given in the nature of 
a surprise party. The dinner was given 
at Tappans Sheepshead Bay, Coney 
Island. Mrs. Sugar had her guests seated 
at nine o’clock, which was to be the ap- 
pointed hour that she was to walk in 
with the Major. The music was fur- 
nished by Clarence Jones and his colored 
merrymakers, who played all the war 
songs, which were sung by the guests. 
The Marine’s Hymn was then sung by 
all, led by Lieut. Bernard S. Barron, U. 
Ss. M. C. R. A most enjoyable evening 
was had by all. The guests were Colonel 
E. A. Greene, Commanding Marine De- 
tachment, Navy Yard, N. Y.; Major and 
Mrs. J. M. Schrafer, U. S. A.; Captain 
L. H. Guterman, U. S. A.; Lieut. B. S. 
Barron, U. S. M. C. R.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonas Rosenthal, Lieut. and Mrs. H. W. 
Houck, U. S. M. C. R.; Mr. E. M. Gavin, 
Miss Caroline Gavin, niece and nephew 
of Colonel Greene, U. S. M. C.; Miss 
Rene Rosenthal, Mr. Burton Rosenthal, 
and Misses Rosalind and Harriette Sugar. 


THE MARINES LOSE 


Phil Scott, the British heavy, who has 
just arrived from his native shores to 
meet Max Schmelling—maybe—is quite 
a fellow. This scarcely needs proof for 
the big fellow really admits it. A story 
of his progress as a rough and tumble 
street fighter is told by none other than 
our hero himself as follows: 

“When I was sixteen, glibly overstat- 
ing my age, I joined the Royal Navy. 
One day in Dumfernline, Scotland, I was 
on patrol to see that civilians were not 
molested by sailors and marines on shore 
leave. It was a rule that civilians should 
board tram cars first. 

“Now, I have always liked the United 
States Marines, but here’s what hap- 
pened. A platoon of them made a grand 
rush for the tram car, knocking down a 
woman and a child. They jammed the 
top of the tram so that no one else could 
get aboard. Then I saw red. I dashed 
up and threw the bloomin’ lot of them 
over the side. One of them was caught 
upside down on the rail and there was 
a grand scramble for the money that 
fell out of his pockets. 

“This put the idea of boxing into my 
head and after the war and service in 
the fire and police departments, I went 
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into the game as a professional and here 
I am. Moral: The Marines are always 
putting ideas into peoples’ heads.” 


THE MARINES TO THE RESCUE 


The Marines to the rescue again, this 
time they saved the Zep stow-away’s 
visit from being a financial failure. 
When Albert Buschke, 17, baker’s ap- 
prentice, was spirited from Lakewood to 
the immigrant station at Gloucester, N. 
J., a couple of Marines passed the hat. 
The collection was just fifty-three cents. 


THE COCK-EYED WORLD 
Zowie! Wait ’till you see this one. 
We'll tell the cross-eyed continent the 

“Cock-Eyed World” is a real Marine 
Corps picture. Without boasting the 
romantic depth of “What Price Glory,” 
this sequel to it, penned by Stallings 
and Anderson, abounds in side-splitting 
situations, many of them risque, but 
somehow not offensively so. The dia- 
logue is even bolder than the series of 
events which vividly depict the further 
adventures of Quirt and Flagg of the 


The one thing that’s not left behind. 


United States Marines. The picture 
starts off in Russia and travels to Coney 
Island, thence to Santiago. There is 
very little of a serious nature to the plot. 
One battle sequence, in which the Ma- 
rines quell the unruly bandits of San- 
tiago, offers some good gun and gore 
stuff. Another episode which actually 
brings on the tear flow, although one 
feels that there is a hidden laugh some- 
where in the background, shows Quirt 
dangerously ill with fever and Flagg, big 
blustering, uncouth Flagg, bending 
solicitously over him with bowed head 
and wet eyes. But there’s the dickens 
to pay when Flagg, returning from the 
battle field, finds Quirt recovered from 
and deeply absorbed in an affair with 
his—Flagg’s girl friend. All through 
the picture they vie for the affections 
of the ladies, although neither is ever 
serious in his intentions. Once or twice 
they refer to Charmaine of the Great 
War, calling her a “swell baby,” but 
their hearts do not go out to her in a 
big way. For the present they are in- 
tent on the damsels of Russia, the dames 
of Coney Island, and the senoritas of 
Santiago. McLaglen and Lowe are great, 
and Vic manages to conceal his English 
accent behind a Yankee side of mouth 
language. This all talking picture is by 
far the best yet, the cast of characters 
is of the best, the scenes are excellent. 
This picture is putting the old Corps 
on the map. 


Teventy-five 


TO DIE A LITTLE 
By Walter A. Maxwell, 
Second Lieutenant, U. S. M. C. R. 


There is a beautiful French song 
which, when translated, says “To Say 
Good-bye Is to Die a Little,” and while I 
hope the thought herein intended is not 
generally applicable to the Reserve, still 
know that usually what is true of one is 
true of many in the same group. There- 
fore, if any of the rest of you may glean 
a tiny bit of benefit from the foregoing 
which will in any way further the inter- 
est in our wonderful organization, then 
this humble effort will be worthwhile. 

A few years ago I made application 
for a commission as a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps Reserve, and, ap 
parently through no fault of my own, re- 
ceived it. It was a more or less per- 
functory affair—I reported for exami- 
nation, passed, was congratulated by the 
receiving officer, slapped on the back, and 
told I was in the Reserve. Naturally I 
felt proud of it for I had had a taste of 
Marine service during the war, but at 
the same time the thrill of war had then 
died down and the fact that I was in the 
Reserve did not have all the coloring an 
enlistment for actual service would have 
held. However, being paid off originally 
as a corporal, I considered this quite a 
conquest. Time passed and in those 
days I did not get all the regular com- 
munications from headquarters so it 
wasn’t long until my appointment began 
to be covered up in the affairs of daily 
life and I was in the Reserve in name 
only. A preponderance of my friends in 
the Army Reserve produced an outside 
pressure which, together with the lack of 
activity and Marine Corps association, 
helped to gradually form the opinion that 
the Reserve program was not anything 
like the old Marine Corps and possibly 
did not amount to much after all. While 
this atmosphere prevailed and I was 
wondering whether I had done the right 
thing, I was given the opportunity to go 
to camp. Not having any place in par- 
ticular to spend my vacation, I rustled 
around, procured the necessary articles 
of uniform and equipment, and made 
my first Reserve camp. This was in 1927. 


Now, no one can put on the uniform 
and no one can go to Quantico without 
being fascinated to some degree with the 
old spirit and gain a lot of good from it. 
Good instructors and good training 
pepped us all up and we had a good time. 
My own enthusiasm was of the kind, 
however, that swells up and then sinks 
again for no good reason. I enrolled for 
a correspondence course, sent in a few 
lessons, but when the reaction came, was 
disenrolled. 

The next camp was terrible. I went in 
1928 just because I had the uniforms and 
a chance to take a trip. I say frankly 
now it was entirely my own fault, but I 
left the second camp almost avowed to 
never return; to resign my commission 
and say “good-bye.” And here is where 
the story begins. 

It is my opinion that the total value of 
the 1929 Reserve camp will never be 
realized. Not merely from the stand- 
point of technical training but from other 
considerations as well. There was quite 
a little comment among the officers about 
covering the same subjects each year and 
I did some of that myself. Still we fail 
to realize the necessary organization and 
the required preliminary work to be done 
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among the regular officers to map out a 
program for Reserve training. Those 
things cannot be accomplished overnight 
and under the circumstances, especially 
considering the shortness of time and the 
utter lack of precedent, I think those in 
charge produced a masterpiece in our 
course this year. 

Outside of all that, gentlemen——outside 
the entire curriculum of professional 
qualifications—there is another subject 
complete in itself and I am not the one 
to say it is not just as important. That 
indescribable, intangible sort of a some- 
thing that takes hold of the souls of men 
united for a common good; that inherent 
desire to reach out and touch the hand of 
a comrade in battle or to grasp a thought 
to carry on through life; that instinctive 
feeling to know someone interested in 
the same things you are, that belong to 
the same family, and speak the same 
language. On top of all this, all those 
fine things peculiar to the Marine Corps, 
all those things that contribute to the 
spirit and the traditions of the old Corps 
itself, that we have been taught from 
our youth up and are now passing on to 
our children. These things are also to 
be considered and sought after. 

To me, therefore, and I think I am not 
alone in this, the 1929 camp was crowded 
full and brimming over with this. Some- 
thing was there this time that we had 
missed in former years. Perhaps it was 
planned, perhaps it was just natural, per- 
haps I myself just discovered it. In any 
case, from the moment we arrived this 
thing showed itself. The new camp, the 
new corps of instructors, the general's 
speech in the gym, the baseball game at 
Baltimore, the major’s address at com- 
mencement, served to drive home the 
thought that we were not reservists 
we're Marines! 

If there is any detrimental character- 
istic among the human family it is that 
of minimizing our accomplishments, or 
our failure to count our rewards. The 
grass is always greener in the other fel- 
low’s yard. We think we want some 
thing and after we have it it loses its at- 
traction. We survey a task and set a 
goal and after we reach it we find it so 
easy we are apt to consider it too lightly. 
Let this not be true of us whe are in the 
Marine Corps and if this opinion has 
been rife among us, let us relegate it to 


the scrap heap. It is no good and with- 
out merit. We belong to an organiza- 
tion second to none in existence—proud 
of it fifty-two weeks of the year. 

May I go so far as to say that those 
of us who attended this 1929 camp car- 
ried home a vision that will be a “light 
unto their pathway” throughout the com- 
ing year and that we shall look forward 
to our training next year as though we 
were “going home.” 

So far as the writer is concerned, it is 
hardly useful to add that I now realize 
that had I said “good-bye” when I felt 
like it, I would not have “died a little” 
but a lot. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINS 
AT SAN DIEGO 
By Don Haislet 
Monday, July 7, the first 1929 session 
of the Marine Corps Reserve opened at 
the San Diego Marine Base, two com- 
panies having arrived the day before. 
Major G. H. Osterhout, Jr., had charge 
of the reserve training, assisted by Ma- 
jor G. A. Johnson of the recruit depot. 
Quarters, mess and transportation were 
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handled by First Lieut. W. J. Livingston, 
First Lieut. J. T. Thornton and Chief 
Marine Gunner J. F. Evans. 

The course for the two weeks of train- 
ing was divided into four classes, each 
of which followed a regular schedule of 
instruction. Capt. E. C. Nicholas, Cap- 
tain J. C. Grayson, First Lieut. R. R. 
Deese and Chief Marine Gunner F. O. 
Lundt were in charge of the reserve 
companies, consisting of six officers and 
90 men. This course included bayonet 
instruction, rifle drill, close and extended 
order and lectures on duty with the 
Navy, Marine Corps history, etc., by Ma- 
jor Johnson. Range instruction included 
firing of rifles, automatic rifles, pistol, 
ete. 

The advanced class, comprised of 
seven or eight officers, was instructed by 
Major T. A. Secor, Capt. C. W. LeGette, 
First Lieut. E. H. Price and Second 
Lieut. R. S. Viall. These officers were 
given a lecture Sunday evening, July 6, 
by Col. Harry E. Lay, commanding offi- 
cer. The course consisted of lectures 
and information on map reading, boats, 
organization tables, formations, material, 
principles of war, and general executive 
responsibilities. 

Second year training course for com- 
pany officers was conducted by Capt. W. 
L. Harding, Jr., assisted by Capt. O. A. 
Inman, First Lieut. B. W. Atkinson and 
Second Lieut. W. D. Saunders. Map 
reading, drill, an aviation lecture and 
demonstration, bayonet instruction, 
manual of the sword, ceremonies and 
practical work, and firing the range made 
up the program for this class. 

The second year basic course for offi- 
cers was given a class of 12 by Capt. 
W. J. Clement, First Lieut. R. C. Al- 
burger and Second Lieut. W. R. Williams. 
This class covered practically all sub- 
jects enumerated for the other courses, 
and the range work was supplemented 
by conferences on detail and technical 
phases of military organizations. 

A second camp of reserve officers, 16 
in all, was conducted at the Marine 
Corps base during the early part of Au- 
gust. This included the advanced basic 
course and first year instruction to com- 
pany officers. 

The photographs show the first classes 


The 301st Artillery Company, Marine Corps Reserve, aboard the U. S. S. “Eagle” 
on their recent sea-going cruise. 
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to go into training at San Diego. The 
officers shown were entertained at a re- 
ception given by Col. Harry E. Lay, com- 
manding officer, and Mrs. Lay, during 
their time at San Diego. The Marine 
Band furnished music throughout the 
evening and refreshments were served. 


304TH RESERVE COMPANY 

On 5 August, 1929, Major Joseph D. 
Murray, USMC, Inspector-Instructor for 
the 303rd and 304th Marine Corps Re- 
serve Companies presented silver cups to 
the three high scoring men in the rifle 
marksmanship competition held among 
the enlisted men of the 304th Reserve 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The names of the winners of the 
trophies and their respective scores out 
a possible high score of one hundred and 
fifty points are as follows: 


Pfe. George D. Schavel............. 135 


The silver cups were the donation of 
the company officers whose names are 
as follows: 

Ist Lieut. Frank V. McKinless, Jr., 
commanding. 

2nd Lieut. Mark F. Kessenich. 

2nd Lieut. Howard W. Houck. 


THE 401ST COMPANY 


The phrase “Once a Marine Always a 
Marine” was never more clearly illus- 
trated than in the enviable record of the 
401st Volunteer Reserve Company of 
Washington, D. C., at the Second Re- 
serve Training Camp, Quantico. Volun- 
teer companies were something new. 
Much high ranking opinion was to the 
effect that a volunteer company would 
not click. But this one DID click by 
building its organization around the time 
honored adage “Once a Marine Always 
a Marine.” Captain Harvey L. Miller 
recruited his outfit from among ex-serv- 
ice men, mostly ex-Marines. Many of 
them were former non-commissioned offi- 
cers in the regular establishment. They 
gladly came into the reserve as privates 
just to once again be Marines. For 
economic reasons these fellows could not 
remain in or return to the regular corps. 
But the drills and the two weeks in camp 
sits pretty with them. Mustered for the 
first time in their company street they 
left camp to weeks later with the com- 
pany exact’v two weeks old. 

Yet they won high company rifle 
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honors, high company pistol honors, in- 
dividual high rifle score and individual 
high pistol score. The entire company, 
officers and men, qualified on the pistol 
range. That’s a record. 

First Sergeant John E. Fondahl topped 
the rifle shots with 243 out of a possible 
250. Private Ralph E. Burton turned in 
a neat 98 out of a possible 100 on the 
pistol range. 

The outfit is composed mostly of husky 
policemen. Their company commander 
has a right to be proud of this organiza- 
tion, which is expected to report in 1930 
in full company strength. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ENTERTAINED 
AT SAN DIEGO 


One of the many happy recollections of 
all Marine Corps Reserve officers who 
were assigned to Marine Base, San Diego, 
California, for training this year, was 
the reception given to them by Colonel 
and Mrs. Harry Lay, at their official 
residence at the Marine Base on Friday 
evening, July 12th. In order to prop- 
erly entertain the large number of in- 
vited guests, Colonel and Mrs. Lay did 
not spare their personal attention in the 
least. Dancing was the main item on 
the program, and for this, a platform 
was erected and decorated with numerous 
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colored flags and Chinese lanterns. The 
location, on a part of the lawn, sur- 
rounded by flowers of all descriptions, 
beside an illuminated fountain, was a 
sight that thrilled everyone, and made 
of this affair one of the outstanding 
parties of the 11th Naval District. It 
was a great deal more than that, be- 
cause it brought together the reserves 
and regulars, and no doubt many lasting 
friendships were established. The music 
for dancing was furnished-by First Ser- 
geant Arnold, and his Marine Base 
orchestra. 


RESERVE ARTILLERY TRAINING 


An unusual feature of this summer's 
reserve training schedule is the part as- 
signed to the 301st and 304th reserve ar- 
tillery companies. These two units 
arrived at Quantico on Sunday, August 
11, 1929, and spent the next two days 
on the rifle range, firing a hurried, but 
very successful qualification course. 

The following morning, long before 
daybreak, they joined the Tenth Regi- 
ment and commenced with them the long 
hike to Fort Meade, Maryland. Over- 
night they camped with the artillery 
regiment on the Monument grounds, Po- 
tomac Park, in Washington. There they 
established in short order a model camp 
that indicated the highest degree of effi- 
ciency on the part of the entire person- 
nel of both companies. The march to 
Fort Meade was continued next day and 
was completed in record time, without 
untoward incident. 

While at Washington liberty was 
granted for all hands and the men 
eagerly took in the sights of the nation’s 
capital. Some were to be seen viewing 
places of historic interest in and about 
the city, while still others visited the 
Navy Yard and the Marine Barracks, 
looking up old friends and shipmates. 
Liberty was up at ten-thirty in order to 
get a good night’s sleep before the early 
start at dawn. 

At present the reserve batteries are 
at Fort Meade undergoing a thorough 
course in field firing that comes as a 
fitting climax to the winter’s drill in the 
home armories. Both officers and men 
were divided up for training purposes 
among the regular firing batteries, thus 

(Continued on page 44) 
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No President’s Cup Game 


E are very disappointed to learn that there will be no game 

played this fall for possession of the President’s Cup. The 
Navy has decided to withdraw from the contest and this leaves 
the Marines alone on the field, as the Army has not entered a 
team for several years in the great service classic. 

The President’s Cup was donated by President Coolidge in 
1924 and since that time has been competed for annually by 
service teams. Each year the game has gained in color, atten 
dance and public notice, until it seemed well on the road to 
becoming one of the nation’s great epics of sport, and for the 
past few years has, in a measure, replaced the loss in service 
football caused by the discontinuance of the annual game 
between the Military and Naval Academies. 

The Navy believes that the maintenance of an all-service 
team is detrimental to ship and station teams and that the 
withdrawal of players from various ships to form a Navy team 
interferes with the operations and training of the fleet. For 
these reasons the Navy Department has decided to withdraw 
from all future participation in the President’s Cup football 
match. The cup will be retained by the Navy for the time 
being, at least. 

We hope that in future years the series will be renewed. 
Marines all over the service have come to take a great per- 
sonal interest in the cup game and as we have won it three 
out of four years in which we have competed, it is probably 
of greater significance to us than to any of the other services. 
In the meantime there will be a Marine team in the field ready 
to meet all comers: we will face some of the country’s best 
college teams on the gridiron this fall and will carry on as in 
former seasons to maintain the splendid athletic record of 
the Corps. 


Prospects For Pay Increase 


HE joint service pay board has completed its work and has 

made recommendations to Congress urging an increase of 
pay for both officers and enlisted men. It is especially gratify- 
ing to see that the interests of the enlisted men have been well 
taken care of so that if the board’s recommendations are 
enacted into law their pay will be increased to a level more 
nearly commensurate with the great services they are render- 
ing to the nation. From the Marine Corps point of view one 
of the best features of the report is that the pay of Marines 
will correspond more closely to the pay of Navy men of equal 
rank. Aboard ship where Marines and Bluejackets are thrown 
closely together and perform similar duties, the larger pay 
of the Navy man has always seemed an injustice. Sea going 
Marines are picked men, and they work wholeheartedly to keep 
their detachments in the forefront of their ship’s activities, to 
keep their quarters cleaner, and to make their battery superior 
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to any other on the ship. That their reward should be lower 
pay than that of the Navy man, whom they are outstripping, 
has always seemed unfair, however unavoidable this condition 
might be, and the prospect of a readjustment will certainly be 
a boost to morale. 

Increased pay means economy in the long run. There will 
be more re-enlistments and fewer desertions and courts- 
martial. Valuable men will be retained in the service and the 
greater content of the entire personnel will be reflected in 
increased efficiency. It is to be hoped that Congress will 
quickly enact the board’s recommendation into law. 


The Marine Corps Emblem 


HE eagle, globe and anchor insignia of the Marine Corps is 

so closely associated in our minds with the history of the 
Corps that it is worth while to note that this month marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of America’s best known and most dis- 
tinctive military insignia. 

It will probably be a surprise to some to know that for the 
first ninety years of our history we had no really fixed 
insignia, and that it was not until 1869 that the present design 
was adopted as the official insignia of the Corps. 

In our early history the insignia appears to have been an 
eagle and an anchor with a shield on the left wing of the eagle. 
This device was worn on the tall black shakos of the men who 
campaigned in Tripoli, and was probably worn during the 
War of 1812. 

This corps device appears to have fallen into disuse during 
the years following our second war with England, for in the 
forties, and thereafter until the close of the Civil War, we find 
that the insignia had become a bugle, superimposed upon the 
shield of the United States. That it was felt that this insignia 
did not properly denote the peculiar status of Marines is 
evident, for in 1869 a board of officers was convened at Wash- 
ington to determine upon a suitable insignia. The eagle and 
anchor were brought back again, and to them the Western 
Hemisphere was added, an addition no doubt suggested by 
the Eastern Hemisphere, which is part of the insignia of the 
Royal Marines. This was singularly appropriate, as our 
original organization was modeled closely after the British 
service, from whom we inherited our first traditions. 

The new insignia probably received its baptism of fire at 
the storming of the Salee River forts in Korea in 1871, and 
since then it has been bathed in the blood of many battles. 
Today it has become symbolic of our threefold duties, land, sea 
and air. The board of officers, who fifty years ago decided 
upon our Corps insignia, made a happy choice, for they be- 
queathed to us a device of beautiful simplicity that portrays all 
that we are and do, a device that will be unchanged however 
long our future may be. 


You Get Your Money’s Worth 


LL service magazines operated by civilians must function 

on a wide margin of profit at the expense of their readers. 
They have large overhead expenses, big salaries, commissions 
to advertising solicitors, etc. 

The Leatherneck, by virtue of its being published entirely by 
service men, does not have these expenses to meet; and there- 
fore can (and does) turn profits back into the magazine by 
purchasing for our readers better stories, expensive illustra- 
tions, cartoons, and covers, and by printing more pages and 
more pictures. 

Our bookkeeping department has figured the net cost of the 
August number of “The Leatherneck” at thirty-four cents 
apiece. Only enough advertising is carried to defray the loss 
accruing by giving you a thirty-four cent magazine for twenty- 
five cents. We know this is appreciated because of the bundles 
of correspondence from our readers who state that they read 
the Magazine from cover to cover. 

Now, if you want us to continue publishing the best quality 
of content, remain “Semper Fidelis” to our advertisers—buy 
the brand of goods that is advertised in “The Leatherneck.” 

Those who buy advertising space in your magazine are the 
ones who ultimately pay for the superior stories, /llustrations, 
eartoons, and covers which you are now getting. Give them 
an even break—use their products. 
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Marine Detachment of the UL. S. S. “Tulsa,” one of the ships on duty in the Asiatics. 1st Lieut. Gordon Hall commanding. 


The first Reserve Training Camp, situated on Shipyard’s Point, Quantico. Reserve Battalion Camp in foreground; Reserve Officers’ 
Camp in background. 
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“DIGHT,” you say, what is taste?”’ 
1 ... Well... abeefsteak can be tough, « 
tastcless, dry —or it can be tender, crisp, a 

i. — 2 done to a turn, dripping with flavor. It e 
> depends mostly on who cooks it. A ciga- eating 

rette can be flat, over-sweet, heavy; or it 
can sparkle with spicy aroma and delicate > 

tobacco flavors. It depends on the to- te . 
baccos, on who blends them—and 


Taste a Chesterfield, and notice three 

things: the distinct and pleasing flavor, 

- the fragrance and spiciness of the aroma, 
and, finally, that certain ‘“‘something dif- 

\ ferent’ which we canonly call ‘‘character.”’ 
Tobacco flavor, tobacco aroma, tobacco 

7 character — good taste means all three. 
And all three are blended and cross- 
blended, the standard Chestertield method 


— intoevery shred of tobacco. 


* * * 


What you want in a cigarette is taste 
—and in Chesterfield you get it— 


TASTE above everything 


field 


acco) -. not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


MILD... and yet 
THEY SATISFY 
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The 309th Company, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, from Philadelphia, with the Efficiency Guidon awarded for highest efficiency 
rating while in camp at Quantico, Va. 


Competition for the various cups and trophies to be awarded this year seems keener than ever. In the October issue of The 
Leatherneck we hope to publish the winners of the Klemfuss Cup, the Eastern Reserve Area Cup, and others which are awarded 
annually after training camp activities. 


— 


The 1906, 1907, 1908 Edition of the Marine Baseball Club at Olongapo, P. I. Many old-timers will recognize several familiar faces 
here. 2nd Lieut. E. B. Fortson (second from left in front row) was Athletic Officer and Manager. 
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H. didn't wait 


Thirty-three 


for the breaks...” 


99 “Tuat’s Mr. Potter’s 

office. He’s the new 
you know — just 
close to 


‘—started in here together 


General Manager, 
promoted. Must be making 
$12,000 now. 

“Back in the days when he was still 
Joe Potter, he and I and Billy Todd 
started in here together. We were close 
friends then—in the office and outside. 

“Our first small raises came sort of 
automatically. Like lots of other fel- 
lows, we just sat back and waited for 
promotion—‘getting the breaks,’ we 
called it. 


99 “After a while, though, 

refused aur invitations 
ing our invitations to shoot pool 
bowl in the evenings. He told us he was 
studying — and in a_ correspondence 
school! That seemed funny to us then 
—and we laughed at him for wast- 
ing his time. 

“By and by, Joe moved up a peg— 
while we stayed where we were. He'd 
gotten the first ‘break,’ we said. We 
waited for our turn. 


and then—General Manager” 
—from one job to the next and finally 
into the General Manager’s chair. Noth- 
ing like that for us! We congratulated 
him and then told each other afterwards 
that he was ‘lucky.’ 

“Finally, as the ‘breaks’ failed to 
come, I began to see why Joe had gone 
so far. He didn’t wait for the breaks 
—he made them for himself —with his 
studying! The firm knew he was train- 
ing himself to handle the job ahead and 
picked him for promotion. 


“That's why I decided 
wish I’d started sooner”? 
tional Correspondence Schools course 
4 myself. I knew that if it could help Joe 
Potter it would help me. It has, too, 
“I’ve had two raises in the last year 
or so and I’m going to get another soon. 
My only regret is that I didn’t start 
sooner. 
“If only I’d known how convenient 
home-study really is and if I’d under- 
stood the power of thorough, practical 


training, I’d be making a lot more 
money today. Why, | might even have 
Joe Potter’s job!” 

How much longer are you going to 
wait before taking the step that will 
help you to get a better position and a 
larger salary? How much longer will 
you be content to struggle along in a 
desperate endeavor to make ends meet ? 
Analyze yourself. Are you really as 
ambitious as you think you are? Have 
you vision enough to recognize a rut— 
resolve enough to lift yourself out of it? 

If you want to get ahead there’s just 
one sure way to do it—train yourself 
to do the day’s work better than any 
other man in the office. Ability is bound 
to count. Your employer will be glad 
to pay you more money if you show him 
you deserve it. 

A home-study course with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
prepare YOU for the position you want 
in the work you like best. All it takes is 
an hour a day of the spare time that may 
now go to waste. 

At least find out how, by marking 
and mailing the coupon that has meant 
the difference between Failure and 
Success to so many other men. It 
doesn’t obligate you in any way to 
fill in this coupon, yet it may be the 
means of changing your entire life. 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’ 
Box 5280-H, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or Rigation, nlease send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Whe Wins and Why,”’ and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Advertising 
Industrial Management English 
Personnel Management Business Correspondence 
raffle Management Show Card and Sign 
and C, P. Lettering 
OStenograpky and Typing 
Ac ost Accounting Civil Service 
Bookkeeping Railway Mail Clerk 
Salesmanship School Subjects 
L) Seeretarial Work ]High School Subjects 
OSpanish D French Mustrating Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Electrical Engineer 0 Architect 
() Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
() Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
C) Mechanical Draftsman ( Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice (J) Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions (©) Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating O$)Chemistry (© Pharmacy 
Civil O Mining Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 


Coaching 


6 Plumbing and Heatin Agriculture and Poultry 
OSteam Engineering Radio Mathematics 


‘ 


City 
if you reside in Canada, send this coupon ‘to the Interna- 
tional Correapondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montrew’ 
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By “Doc” Clifford 


AROUND GALLEY FIRES | 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 58 


To be in 
Quantico 
around the lat 
ter part of 
July and early 
in August is 
sure to bring 
a very vivid 
reminder of 
the days of 
1917-1921, for 
in the splendid 
Reservist Com- 
panies are so 
many of the 

men of those 
strenuous 

“Doe” Clifford times. At the 
R. R. Depot 
one morning when the men of St. Paul 
and points northwest pulled out, it was 
almost like glimpsing again the old 
groups from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
who made Minnesota a name to conjure 
with in the Fifth and Sixth. Such a lot 
of those fine fellows we left in France; a 
further number came back to bear their 
injuries with the same fine spirit; while 
today quite a few are still amongst the 
stalwarts who comprise the St. Paul 
Company. 


* * 


Toledo, Detroit, New York, and Brook- 
lyn, New Orleans, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia fraternize and swap yarns in the 
same old fashion and vie with each other 
in portraying the “best State” and secur- 
ing honors and recognition while the 
“boys of yesterday” give the solid touch 
and veteran appearance to the “boys of 
today.” Nothing could give a finer op- 
portunity for keeping in step with the 
“Semper Fidelis” spirit than the Reserve 
which a man may find a place on leaving 
the active service at the conclusion of 
his cruise. 

* 

Six years in the Haitian Gendarmerie 
has not taken from Sergeant H. P. 
Crouch the lure of the tropics or the de- 
sire for further service of a similar type. 
Thus we find him now on his way to the 
Guardia Nacional in Nicaragua with his 
wife and little girl, also quite happy to 
accompany him. Crouch’s last appoint- 
ment was at Leogane in the South, a 
lovely spot in which I spent several fine 
visits to Haiti. The real Haiti is really 
far different to that of the one described 
by certain book writers. A visitor or 
resident can find its delights without fear 
of any number of the things which beset 
one’s path in many parts of our own 
country. The Marine is respected and 
highly thought of by the native and has 
been a powerful force for peace ever 
since his first entry, not only making life 
pleasant and safe for those who reside 
there, but a most enjoyable island in 
which to spend a lovely vacation by those 
who wish the delights of the tropics at 
a reasonable rate of expense. 


Visits to the tropics during the winter 
are perfectly in order but really I believe 
that a visit during the recent warm spells 
on the east coast would have revealed a 
cooler atmosphere than many of the 
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places I have visited in this last tour. 
As a matter of fact Wakefield, Mass., 
revealed a temperature of over 100 de- 
grees one day, much to the discomfort of 
many of the heavily clad rifle and pistol 
team detachment. What a magnificent 
crowd of fellows they are! All well 
known to their friends and many carry- 
ing names equally well known to the 
world at large. Amongst the world’s 
finest shots, with medals and honors 
galore; yet when back in a post, falling 
in line with their buddies without a trifle 
of “edge” or “better than thou spirit.” I 
have a photo of one sergeant who, a 
short time ago, was on a rifle range 
cement gang dressed in “royal receiving 
barracks blues” (dungarees), wheeling a 
barrow, and on the top of the photo 
someone had maliciously printed “What 
price glory?” Mentioning it to the ser- 
geant, he merely replied, “It’s the work 
that counts.” 
* * 

This leads me to the “Poem of the 

Day” which is entitled: 


The Day’s Work Counts 

It isn’t what I did a year ago; 

I’ve lived twelve months since then. 

Those days are gone, 

Those deeds are valueless, 

The things that count are those of every 
day; 

The burdens lifted, tears of sorrow swept 
away. 

I must be all alert, awake, 

For chances passed are lost, 

Thus I must work, remembering 

The day’s work counts. 


The day’s work counts! 

It isn’t what I mean to do a week ahead, 
It isn’t what I know I’ll gain 

When all annoyances have fled! 

It isn’t what I dreamed or planned— 
The day’s work counts. 


The day’s work counts! 
It isn’t much, the gain of those few pain- 
ful hours; 
But I’m content if there is shown 
Some product of those sacred powers 
Which guide each mind, uphold each 
hand,— 
Strive with the best at my command— 
The day’s work counts. 
« 

The Guard at the Newport, R. I., War 
College, whose photo appears in this 
same issue, believe in this poem. I was 
told by someone at the college, who keeps 
close watch on them, that they are a fine 
group, doing excellent work. MI, also, 
visited Gould Island with Major Doxey 
and was much impressed by the outstand- 
ing appearance of the men responsible 
for sentry duty on this important little 
station. At the Torpedo Station, the duty 
is always a strenuous one but the spirit 
of the men is of the best, thus ensuring 
service of the most dependable character. 

* * * * 

Lieutenant Adolph Stahlberger is in 
charge of the elite (?) Detachment on 
board the Receiving Ship in Boston Navy 
Yard. The ship’s name is “Southery.”’ 
although some of those aboard speak in 
affectionate terms at times and call it 
(or is it “her’) Noah’s Ark. The First 
Sergeant is our old friend, Albert Burk- 
hard. Above the clerk’s desk is a special 
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notice—“Work hard like HEL(L)EN and 
be happy.” Some people have thought his 
best girl was Helen, but on close inquiry 
I found her name was Pearl and now the 
pearl is lost to him while he is dis- 
consolately trying to work according to 
his motto or slogan and FORGET. He is 
still very jocular concerning others, even 
suggesting that his honored Top Ser- 
geant is shortly to be paid off, and in 
consequence of his having been in the 
corps since the days when they were 
chasing Indians, that he is not “re-ing 
up” either. Sergeant Green B. Evans is 
reported as attending summer school at 
Harvard and is making quite a hit in 
the front ranks with the Rah! Rah! boys. 

At the Boston Navy Yard, Colonel H. 
O. Smith is in command and with his 
ever courteous smile bade me hearty wel- 
come. He has a first-class group of men 
at the barracks of whom that twelve- 
year-old, Arthur E. Abbott, is acting 
Sergeant-Major. Quite a lot of rivalry 
between the Paymaster Sergeant and 
the Q. M. Sergeant. They are both near- 
ing the completion of twelve years serv- 
ice, both are exceptionally popular, both 
well set up and of splendid appearance, 
and both own good automobiles. The 
first named, Magnus R. Dahlsten, pos- 
sesses a Chevrolet Coach, than which my 
wife says there is none better, while Eu- 
gene J. May declares that his new Gra- 
ham-Paige is the finest. I like the latter 
real well, but even yet am undecided so 
will not give a decision, especially as I 
cannot afford to change makes for home 
use, even though mine is of somewhat 
antiquated construction (Chevrolet ’26). 
Sergeant Felix V. Makawavitch has just 
arrived from Guam, while Sergeant 
Joseph A. Groubkaitis has changed over 
and gone to sea duty. The noted Parris 
Island basketball player, Sergeant Hugh 
L. Grissom, was recently transferred to 
Boston, the roster also recording the 
names of Sergeants Raymond M. Becker 
and Harry Byrd, both of whom have 
eight years’ service. 

* * * * 

Captain John ‘C. Wood, of Hingham, 
Mass., has quite a number of men re- 
cently back from duty elsewhere in ad- 
dition to some completing their present 
enlistment. On or about the 15th of Sep- 
tember, Sergeant Charles E. “Pop” 
Coombs is expecting to retire after 
thirty years straight service. Sergeant 
Ivan C. DeKay expects his first honorable 
discharge in October. His four years 
have been excellent and it is hoped that 
the others will also follow on the same 
lines. Sergeant “Jack” Griffin with 
eleven years service is also rated in the 
first class. Sergeant John H. “Johnny” 
Johnson, after thirteen years has just 
come in from Nicaragua. His career is 
one full of experiences. He learned to 
soldier on the island of Guam when the 
tour of duty there was forty-eight 
months and long before the present golf 
course was even thought of. He con- 
siders himself the “most hard-lucked” 
man in the Corps ’till he arrived at 
Hingham. A group of corporals making 
up a total of twenty-seven years of serv- 
ice and named Herman L. Bailey. Rich- 
ard J. English, William G. McCain, 
Edward Venzlosky, and Joseph J. Pietre- 
wick, together with First Sergeant Frank 
H. Stephenson of thirteen years experi- 
ence complete the non-com list of this 
lovely New England Post. 
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% 
OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


| Dear Fellows: 
Here we are get- 
ting ready for au. 
tumn again. You 
know all the line 
the poets and sen- 
timentalists spill 
about sear 
and yellow leaf, 
the frost on the 
pumpkin, and 
what not. Well, 
this business of 
contemplating au- 
a tumn gets us in 
a that sort of a 
Lou Wylie mood. September 
to us is about 
what a call at 2:00 A. M. on a December 
night to come and help haul down the 
Los Angeles means to the men on duty 
at Lakehurst. For September hands us 
out another birthday. Once we got all 
joyous over birthdays, and had parties 
that laid the French quarter by the ears 
as it twere, but them days are gone for- 
ever. From now on until September 2nd, 
1939, we are twenty-five years old to any- 
body that asks us, whether we can get 
away with it or not. Then after that 
they can believe the worst for we will 
retire to a corner by the fireside with 
a foot tub, a_ knitted shawl, and 
MEMORIES. Meanwhile we are going 
to take some time out and try to lay by 
the material for some of those memories. 
Yes, sir! While we are creating distance 
between this last birthday and the one 
that will roll round in 1939, we are going 
to have a right nice time, as they say 
down in Tennessee. Of course, it is just 
possible that we may not feel like being 
retired then, but that question we wiil 
leave until it actually arises. We can 
sort of visualize ourselves now, sitting 
back telling an interested gang of little 
chaps about the fine fighting men in the 
Old Marine Corps and about how the 
young fellows coming along then will 
never be so brave nor so brawny as the 
boys we used to know. Meanwhile we 
have a present birthday to deal with, and 
if this column assumes a too hilarious 
air, unbefitting the dignity and the 
severity of the Brig, we beg to be ex- 
cused this one time, and promise that 
when we celebrate our next birthday, in 
1939, that it will be in a manner at once 
decorous and dignified, meanwhile we are 
signing off and in case anybody asks you 
can just mention that the chauffeur of 
the Brig column is just 25 years old to- 
day. And so out to dinner, with apolo- 
gies to various New York columnists. 


This is to tell Captain Craig that we 
appreciated that visit he paid us when 
he swam the new Chevrolet up Fourth 
Avenue a year ago. We have heard of 
his having been back in New York a 
number of times since, but he seems to 
have forgotten that he is news, and in- 
teresting news to the Brig column. 

New York is just finishing up another 
one of the hottest summers since Sher- 
man crossed the Delaware. We lay aside 
our fur coat long enough to toss a few 
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more coals on the fire and wonder what 
we will do when winter comes. 


We are indebted to ex-Sergeant Flynn 
(who is now an insurance adjuster) for 
this story. The Sergeant met a badly 
wounded negro in France, whom he had 
known back in his boyhood days in Ala- 
bama. “How on earth did you get here, 
in this condition?” he asked the colored 
soldier. 

“Lawd, Mister Sargeant Flynn, I jus’ 
dunno, I jus’ dunno,” said the negro, 
looking down at his useless legs, “you 
see, I signed up in one of dem battalions 
whar deys kills you by wuk and not by 
shooting.” 

“Yes! Yes! a labor battalion” said the 
seargeant, “go on.” 

“Well, one day a offisuh comes to us 
and he says, in a big hurry, ‘put on some 
leggins, Boys and grab yo’self a gun, 
you gotter do some fightin’. Well, sir, I 
done just lak I was tole, ah puts on mah 
leggings and grabs us a gun and steps 
into line, and Bam! Heah ah is and I 
shoah intend to tell dat offisuh when ah 
see him again dat it was sho a awful lot 
of extry trouble he went and put me to, 
fastening dem leggings up and gettin’ 
em shot right off’n me.” 


The New York Times is responsible 
for the statement that “many a bullet 
zinged back and forth last week across 
the Detroit River.” Boomerang equipped, 
no doubt. 


We stood in the subway elevator at 
Clark and Henry Streets the other day, 
and as we slipped down inside the hill 
to the trains we heard a dear, inquisitive 
old lady interrogating a young commer- 
cial aviator, resplendent in his uniform 
which looks very much like a cross be- 
tween the Postal Telegraph and that 
worn by a C. P. O. 

“Are you in the Coast Guard?” asked 
the old lady. 

“No!” said the commercial aviator, 
snappily. 

“Oh, you must be on recruiting?” said 
the old lady. 

“No!” returned the commercial pilot, 
in his don’t-speak-to-me voice. 

“Ask him if he is in the Marines,” said 
a sailor from the “Texas,” anxious to 
give the cocky young pilot a dirty dig. 
But the old lady beat him to it. 

“IT don’t have to ask him that,” she 
said, “the Marines are polite.” 


The other evening traffic was held up 
on the subway between Wall Street and 
Brooklyn, for about fifteen minutes. Peo- 
ple sweltered in a packed mass in the 
closed trains. The platforms were 
crowded, some vainly trying to fight their 
way back up the steps, others anxious 
to get home, crowding down. Above the 
noise and the confusion a girl’s voice 
sounded. It was bursting with tragedy. 

“Just my luck,” she wailed, “the first 
date I’ve had in two years. Him just 
getting back from China today and here 
I am ” the rest was lost in the roar 
of the starting train. 


“Listen,” said the Blonde Stenog 
(whom we haven’t heard from for a long 
time), “I’m off your Marines for life. 
Only last Sunday I dragged a goil frien’ 
over to the Naval Stashun, and we was 
jus’ doin’ fine, had five or six of ’em going 
strong, when chow call sounded and they 
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almost scared my frien’ to death (her 
not bein’ used to Marines) the way they 
created distance between us and them.” 


“What happened to that lovely old lady 
who used to go around singing “I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a soldier’?” 

“Her? Oh, she spends most of her 
time going around trying to get the Ma- 
rine Looey her daughter married to bail 
the kid out of jail.” 


It just can’t be done, fellows! There 
is a birthday dinner with pink lemonade, 
and spaghetti, and more pink lemonade, 
and more spaghetti, and so on, far into 
the night, waiting just around the corner 
and despite all the fun we get out of 
doing the Brig column, we hear our 
spaghetti calling, and beg off this time. 
So-long! until October. 


CUSTOMS AND WHY 


Since the days when Knighthood was 
in flower, and before, fighting men have 
saluted another. The salute is a saluta- 
tion—a greeting—a mark of recognition 
—not a gesture of servility. It is made 
between all ranks in all services, just as 
you’d say “How do you do;” in civil life. 
In Europe where the military services 
have been deeply founded for centuries, 
to salute is a mark of distinction. In 
London and Paris, for examples, where 
many ex-service men wear their war 
medals every day in civil life, they al- 
ways make the salute if they are wear- 
ing any sert of cap. 

The salute is the greeting of the an- 
cient profession of arms. Not to make 
it causes our service and uniform to be 
less respected among civilians who know 
it should be made. 

The origin of some of the customs of 
our service are interesting: 

The salute as a recognition between 
military men originated in early history, 
when two strange warriors meeting 
would advance towards each other with 
their right hands raised as proof that 
they were empty of weapons. Later, in 
the days of the armored Knights, two 
horsemen meeting would throw up the 
visors of their helmets to show their 
faces. The later gesture, to the head- 
piece, is the origin of our present salute. 

In the early days of sea-faring, when 
to go out of sight of land was foolhardi- 
ness, ships used to carry as a figurehead 
a wooden statue of their patron saint, 
and on the stern a holy cruss. All men, 
each time they came on deck, would de- 
voutly make the sign of the cross and 
ask their saint’s aid for safety. Today, 
on men-o-war, upon coming to the main 
deck, you salute the colors. 

In the days of tall wooden ships and 
iron men, only sea-ladders ran down the 
ship’s side, and officers making official 
calls in full dress with side arms would 
have ruined themselves clambering out 
of a pitching pulling boat and up the lad- 
der. So a bos’n’s chair was lowered to 
the boat and heaved in by a line around 
a drum with a hand crank at each end 
for turning the drum. The men turning 
the cranks were directed — “heave,” 
“vast,” “handsomely,” etc.,—by the 
bos’n’s pipe. As the rank and age of 
officers increased, so did their weight-— 
and more men were needed at the cranks. 
Today, when an Admiral comes aboard, 
we still have the bos’n’s pipe and the 
side buoys.—Cub. 
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East and West Coast Grid Stars Training 


FOOTBALL MEN AT TRAINING 
CAMP 
By Arthur Middleton 

The second of September, Labor Day, 
will find the football quarters and field at 
Quantico in much of a bustle. That’s 
the day when Coach Keady starts whip 
ping his 1929 football squad into shape. 
A long list of candidates, approximately 
sixty-five, will be on the field eager for 
action and success in making the big 
team. No efforts have been spared in 
gathering together one of the best varie- 
ties of football men that ever started a 
training camp for football. Big ones, 
tall ones and all shapes and sizes will be 
on hand to give a demonstration of what 
they know about football in their respec- 
tive positions. And every man is going 
to have an equal chance. What we want 
is a good team and the men that know 
and show their stuff are the ones that 
are going to make it. 

Lieutenant Bailey has been chosen as 
the manager of the team this year and 
Captain Liversedge and Sergeant Dun- 
can will be assistant coaches. Nothing 
need be said about Captain Liversedge’s 
abilities on a football field, and Duncan 
has proved his worth on the big Marine 
Corps football team in recent years. 

The team has a unique distinction this 
year that so far has never been known on 
the big Marine team. There are three 
brothers, the Poppleman’s, who will be 
on the field at the same time. Raymond 
Poppleman has been with the team last 
year and the year before, but his two 
brothers, Clyde and Lyle, are a bit newer 
in the service than Raymond and this is 
their first vear to try out for the big 
team. They made quite impressive 
records on the West Coast in the athietic 
field this year and come well recom 
mended for a place on the big team. 
There are also a number of other West 
Coast men who have been playing with 
the San Diego teams and chalked up 
quite a few honors for the West Coast 
Marines in football, baseball, swimming 
and track. 

The schedule for this year has been 
completed, and is as follows: 

October 12—New River State College 
at Charleston, W. Va. 

October 19—Davis and Elkins College 
at Fairmont, W. Va. 

October 26—St. Xavier College at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

November 2—U. S. Coast Guard at 
Washington, D. C. 

November 16—University of Dayton 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

November 23—Lebanon Valley College 
at Harrisburg, Pa. 


The President’s Cup game will not be 
played this year. The Navy has decided 
that they would not place a team in the 
fleld due to the fact that they did not 
care to concentrate much effort in bring- 
ing together a team that would be strong 
enough to make a creditable showing 
with the Marines. It was decided that 


THE PRESIDENT’S CUP 
The Navy has withdrawn from competi- 
tion for this trophy. 


they would have various teams through- 
out the Navy, but would not have one big 
Navy team for playing such games as 
the President’s Cup game. 

It has been definitely decided that the 
Coast Guard game will be played in 
Washington. This will tend, more or 
less, to save disappointment of the Wash- 
ington and Quantico Marines, as well as 
other neighboring posts, of not seeing 
their big team in action. They have 
heretofore depended upon the President’s 
Cup game. The Coast Guard promises 


an interesting game this year, and while 
the enthusiasm will not quite equal what 
is generally displayed when the Presi- 
dent’s Cup game is played, it will be a 
real demonstration of football and serve 
to a large extent to replace the Cup 
game. 

Major Brewster, the Marine Corps 
Athletic Officer, has negotiated for the 
purchase of a lot of up-to-date football 
gear, and the boys that make the team 
will have some nifty clothes of which to 
be proud. Some of the latest improve- 
ments in football equipment were put 
into effect this year by the manufac- 
turers and Major Brewster lost no time 
in giving the Marines the best on the 
market. 

From the general appearance of things 
it seems as though the Marine Corps will 
have another successful team this vear. 


SAN DIEGO MARINES TO START 
GRID PRACTICE 
By Don Haislet 

Football season at the Marine Corps 
base begins in earnest tomorrow, when 
Coach Johnnie Blewett, director of ath- 
letics, will call out 60 or 70 candidates 
for their initial workout of the season. 
This phase of athletic activity for the 
Leathernecks follows close on the heels 
of the baseball season, which closed last 
Wednesday. 

Blewett has lost 10 of the men who 
were to have formed the nucleus for his 
1929 eleven, the players having been 
transferred a few days ago to Quantico, 
Va., where they will work out for the big 
Marine team. The men were: Charles O. 
Glick, winner of the national Y. M. C. A. 
hexathlon athletic meet, the 11th Naval 
district and annual Y. M. C. A. track 
meets, and one of the football stars of 
San Diego 1928 Devil Dog football team; 
Raymond, Clyde and Lyle Poppleman, 
three big men who have service football 
reputations; John D. Dashiell, trackman 
and a fast backfield member of the 1928 
team; Charles S. Cummings, who played 
at Quantico and San Diego last year 
after his return from Nicaragua; Cor- 
nelius R. Long, 1928 Quantico star; 
Charles Gann, former running guard for 
the University of Missouri; Stanford L. 
Sitton, who was returned from China 
especially for east coast football, and 
two or three other members of last year’s 
team, whose accomplishments marked 
them for the main Marine Corps eleven 
this year. 

Naturally, the loss of these men will 
be keenly felt in San Diego, but Coach 
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Blewett still has much splendid raw ma- 
terial from which he is confident of de- 
veloping an excellent organization. There 
still are a few reputable players to form 
the integral portion of a strong eleven. 
Among these are Rose, who carried the 
ball last year on several spectacular 
plays; Ryckman, who has had 11 years 
of football, three of which were spent 
with the big team at Quantico; Kirby, 
also an 11-year football man; Brougher, 
Mathiet, Cooper, Lambert, Shoemaker, 
and one or two others who looked good 
last year, besides about 60 new members, 
many of whom have recently joined the 
service and have excellent football 
records in high school and college. 

In a statement yesterday, Blewett said, 
“While the change will make an entirely 
new system of play necessary, I feel that 
with the material which I still have that 
I can develop a hard-hitting, fighting or- 
ganization, as many of the players who 
have made good here were developed 
from raw recruits the latter part of last 
year. I have every confidence that end 
of the schedule this year will find the 
Leathernecks with their share of scalps.” 

The schedule referred to includes some 
hard games, too. On Sunday, Sept. 22, 
the Devil Dogs meet the Olympic Club 
at San Francisco; on Sunday, Oct. 13, 
they meet the Submarine Division here; 
Sunday, Oct. 20, they battle the Ninth 
Corps area, U. S. Army, in the west 
coast service classic at the Los Angeles 
coliseum, and on Sunday, Nov. 3, the 
Marines and the Los Angeles Fire de- 
partment clash at Wrigley Field, Los 
Angeles. Six other home games are yet 
to be arranged before the schedule is 
completed. 

Beginning Monday with the prelimi- 
nary workouts, the entire squad will go 
into rigid training under Blewett’s direc- 
tion. A special diet will be prepared, re 
strictions as to liberty, cigarettes, etc., 
will be enforced, and the whole squad 
whipped into steel-hard shape for the 
first big game at San Francisco next 
month.-San Diego Union. 


SAMMY MANDELL KEEPS 
LIGHTWEIGHT CROWN 

Sammy Mandell, lightweight champion 
of the world, was a little slow in getting 
under way in his bout with Tony Can 
zoneri at Chicago, August 2, and came 
very nearly joining the ranks of the ex- 
champions. The challenger started fast 
and furious, and in the first two rounds 
pummeled the Beau Brummell about like 
a punching bag. Tony, apparently, was 
going to be satisfied with nothing less 
than a knockout, but the Rockford sheik 
was too cagey, and in the third frame 
he settled down to business. The cham- 
pion, always noted for his wily tactics, 
got Tony’s goat in that round by dancing 
just out of reach in the most dishearten- 
ing manner. Every time Canzoneri 
growled “Come on and fight,’ Sammy 
would smile, dance a little, and then 
crack out with a jolting left. 

In the tenth the challenger tried hard 
for a knockout, but he was too weak to 
put it over and too befuddled to keep out 
of danger. 

Although Dave Barry, the referee, 
wanted to make a gift of the decision 
and the crown to Canzoneri, the two 
judges, Klein and Collins, decided that 
although the crown had been knocked a 
trifle askew, it still rested on the curly 
head of Sammy Mandell. 
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MARINES FINISH SECOND IN S. D. 
SUMMER LEAGUE 
By Don Haislet 

The summer baseball league of the 
11th Naval District was officially opened 
this year by General John A. Lejeune, 
who threw the first ball over the plate 
on Saturday, June 15, to start the league 
for the Leathernecks. Major General 
Lejeune is shown with the ball in his 
hand as he tossed it to “Nig” Clarke, for 
27 years a big league catcher, and now a 
corporal of Marines, who acted in an as- 
sistant coach’s capacity at San Diego 
this year. Baseball friends will remem- 
ber him as a Cleveland Indian catcher 
for 11 years. 

The season started well for the Ma- 
rines, who took their first game from the 
Fleet Air team, later changed to the 
U. S. S. “Langley” team, by the score 
of 1-0. However, some bad breaks oc- 
curred later in the season to lose the 


General Lejeune tossing ball to open 
summer League at San Diego. 


league to the “Langley,” but the naval 
training station Boots won but one game 
from the Marines all season and finished 
in last place, the Marines closely follow- 
ing the “Langley” aggregation. 
Following is a summary of the games 
played: 
June 12—Fleet Air, 2; N. T. S., 1. 
June 15—Marines, 1; Fleet Air, 0. 
June 19—Marines, 7; N. T. S., 2. 
June 22—Fleet Air, 11; N. T. S., 1. 
June 26—Fleet Air, 16; Marines, 4. 
June 29—Marines, 14; N. T. S., 1. 
July 3—“Langley,” 14; N. T. S. 0. 
July 6—“Langley,” 10; Marines, 
July 10—N. T. S., 6; Marines, 4. 
July 17—“Langley,” 3; Marines, 2. 
July 20—Marines, 7; N. T. S., 0. 
July 24—“Langley,” 8; N. T. S., 7. 
July 27—Marines, 7; “Langley,” 
July 31—Marines, 7; N. T. S., 3. 
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PEKING MARINES ON THE WAY TO 
BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
By Hugh Maddox 

Having lost only one game out of eight 
played to date, another baseball cham- 
pionship of North China is in the offing 
for the Peking Marines, who won the 
coveted North China Star trophy in 1927 
and in 1928 after a little “world series” 
with the 38rd Brigade Marines, then sta- 
tioned in Tientsin. 

With a mere handful of men left from 
last year’s team, Coach Waller started 
the season with what looked to be an 
aggregation that would follow in the 
footsteps of those that had gained recog- 
nition in China years before. With the 
disbanding of the 3rd Brigade, early in 
January, this year, several men who had 
graced the baseball nine of that Brigade 
were transferred to this post. With 
these men, and those left from last year’s 
championship nine, Lt. J. Waller started 
out on another fight for the baseball 
supremacy of North China and the North 
China Star Cup. 

The first call for practice was issued 
shortly after the successful basketbail 
season had ended. Twenty men reported 
the first day. After a week of light prac- 
tice the squad was cut down to fourteen 
men, which included Brown, Brickart, 
Hickman and Whynaught, pitchers. Both 
Brickart and Whynaught did slab duty 
for the team last year. Brown played 
with the Tientsin Marines, while Hick- 
man, a left hander, played battalion 
baseball in Tientsin. Kirsch, who was 
later elected captain of the team, and 
Schmitt were the backstoppers. Porter, 
who covered the short field for the 3rd 
Brigade team last season, was converted 
into a first sacker. 

White, who caught and captained the 
team last year, was covering second. 
Hriszko, the old reliable, was on short, 
with Cushman, playing his first China 
baseball on third. For the outergardens 
there were Long from the 3rd Brigade 
Marines, Moore, a new man, and Kugler, 
who played several home games with the 
team last year. In the first several 
games Kugler could not attend in uni- 
form owing to being in the radio. After 
the first two or three games Whynaught 
was placed in the outfield owing to his 
arm and hitting ability. Baugh, who 
played with the 10th Marines last year, 
was added to the pitching staff. 

Several games were played with the 
Peking Japanese team and Yenching 
University before the league opened. All 
of these games were won by large 
margins. 

The opening game of the league was 
played in Tientsin with the Tientsin 
Civilians as our opponents. After a list- 
less game on both sides the Marines 
emerged the victors on the long end of 
a 21-15 score. Three pitchers were used 
in this game, Whynaught, Brickart and 
Brown. Brown gave the best perform- 
ance of the trio. Porter was the big 
gun at the bat, collecting five hits out of 
six times at bat. The next day in a 
complete reversal of form, they defeated 
the Tientsin Japanese nine 4-3. Brown 
pitched the entire game, having twelve 
strikeouts and allowing only four hits. 
Whynaught held honors in the hitting 
line, getting three out of four trips to 
the plate. 

On May 24, the U. S. S. “Goldstar” 
team which came with a reputation of 
having a fast team of ball tossers. They 
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did, but Brown pitched another beautiful 
game and sent them back to their ship 
talking to themselves by the score of 
4-2. The sailors out-hit the post team, 
but it was Brown’s pitching in the 
pinches and his teammates timely hit- 
ting that turned the trick. Long’s single 
in the fifth inning sending in two runs 
spelled defeat for the sailors. Haas, a 
Marine who did the mound duty for the 
ship, was touched at intervals in the first 
five innings, but after the fifth gave up 
nary a hit. 

On the second trip to Tientsin the team 
broke even, losing the first game to the 
Tientsin Civilians by the score of 9-5, 
but turning around the next day and de- 
feating the Japanese again by the score 
of 2-1. Porter started on the mound 
against the Civies, but was yanked in the 
sixth frame in favor of Brown. The 
Civies out-hit the Marines, thus hangs 
the tale of the game. Brown was used 
against the Japanese nine and had them 
at his mercy save the first inning when 
the first man up knocks a homer over 
Fahenstocks head. However, Fahenstock 
was the hero of the game by sending a 
double to left scoring Porter and Why- 
naught who were on third and second. 

The team was then idle until the Tient- 
sin Civilians came to Tientsin to play the 
opening game of the season in this city 
which was a lay-off of about two weeks. 
The Civies came determined to under- 
mine the onrushing Marines but to no 
avail, they were sent back to the port 
city with two defeats, 9-5 and 13-7. Brick- 
art started the first game, but after the 
Civies collected two straight home runs 
in one inning he was taken out and 
Hickman carried on in fine style on his 
first appearance of the year. Hickman 
set down ten batters via the strikeout 
route and allowed only five hits in as 
many innings. Brown pitched the second 
game. He pitched fine up until the last 
inning, at which time the Civies nicked 
him for six hits and as many runs. Long, 
Porter, and Whynaught were the big 
guns with the willow in these two games. 

The opening game was marked by the 
presence of the American Minister, Mr. 
J. V. A. MeMurray, throwing the first 
ball across the plate to Colonel T. Hol- 
comb, commandant of the American Le- 
gation Guard. The Legation Guard band 
was also present. They played before 
the game and at intervals during the 
game. 

The week following the Civies games 
the 15th Infantry, heated rivals of the 
Marines in all forms of sports, came to 
Peking determined to wipe out the de- 
feats of the basketball season, but they 
too, were given the same dose as the 
Civies, being sent back with two defeats, 
13-0, the first shut-out game of the sea- 
son, and 3-2. Hickman was on the mound 
in the first game and pitched masterly 
ball during the whole nine innings, let- 
ting the Doughboys down with only four 
hits, striking out six of the opposing 
batsmen. In the second game Brown 
was again on the mound. It was a 
pitchers’ battle up until the sixth inning, 
at which time the Doughboy’s pi’tcher, 
Morris, injured his thumb and had to 
leave the game. O’Neal relieved him and 
for two innings had the Marines at his 
mercy, but in the last inning White 
started the ball a-rolling when he was 
safe at first on a bobble by the Infantry’s 
third baseman. The next two men hit 
away, scoring one run. Brown then won 
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his own ball game by sending a scorching 
single to right, sending in the winning 
run. The hitting of Long, Porter, Why- 
naught, Cushman and Brown were the 
highlights of these two games. 

As this is being written the team are 
hard at it every day on the local diamond 
getting in shape for the coming week- 
end games in Tientsin with the Civilians 
and Infantry. 

The Waseda University from Japan is 
expected in North China about the latter 
part of July. The post team will tangle 
in four games with them. Two in Pek- 
ing and two in Tientsin, as the post team 
is a big drawing card in the post city. 


GUANTANAMO BAY WINS 1929 
BASEBALL TROPHY 


Well, folks, the Marines have done it 
again—and how! After dropping the 
fifth game to the Navy, the Marines, 
backed by excellent pitching from Haak- 
enstad and the clouting of Van Horn, 
Disco, Easton, and numerous others, took 
the sailors in the sixth game for the 
baseball championship of Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, and the Baseball Cup for 
1929. 

Considering the inexperience of most 
the Marine team, they deserve the high- 
est praise for vanquishing the Navy team 
which was composed of the station team 
with the exception of three men, Marines, 
which won the majority of their games 
last winter against strong opposition. 
The “do or die” spirit of this bunch of 
Leathernecks showed their grit. Out- 
played in the field by a large majority, 
they came to the front with the old wil- 
low and Haakenstad took care of the 
rest. Pitching every Saturday, Haak got 
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better each week, and though the Navy 
touched him for nine hits in the deciding 
game, he kept them far enough apart. 
When they did come in bunches, he 
buckled down and struck them out. 

Harr, a newcomer of clouting fame, hit 
one that traveled farther than any hit in 
McCalla Hill, but due to slowness got 
only to third, and then was called out for 
not touching second. There is a future 
for that boy if he learns to use the 
“noodle.” Van Horn, Haak, and Disco 
helped with plenty of hard clouts when 
some of the lesser lights found Heinrich 
and Erricson, which they did now and 
then. Chisholm, in center, Easton, on 
first, Harr and Passmore, played right 
good ball and except for a few miscues 
here and there, the Marines put up a 
good brand of baseball that completely 
non-plussed the petrified Sailors and 
closed the baseball season in Guantanamo 
Bay with a flourish. 

Here is the sad news, sailors! 


Navy. AB R H O A/Marines.s ABR HOA 
Jones.c 4 1 1 5 2pisco,c §228: 2 
Kuhn,2b 5 2 2 1 2iHack.p 4202 2 
Bond,1b 5 1 1 7 IlVanhorn,2b 2 11 3 0 
Privette.3b 4 0 2 2 Il/Harr,rf §1300 
Turner.rf.p 4 1 0 0 Il/Chisholm.cf 5 0 1 3 0 
Cvik,cf 4 1 1 O I/McClenss 3 1 2 0 2 
Carr,ss 4 1 0 0 IjEaston.lb 3 3 25 0 
Heinrich,lf 3 1 1 3 1/Cassel,if 3220 0 
Erric’n.p.rf 2 0 1 0 3/Passm’e,3b 4 2 2 0 2 
Totals 35 8 9 18 13 Totals 341415 21 8 
RHE 

Navy 10007 00s 9 8 
Marines . - 1040 4 5 x—1415 6 


Two-base hits—Vanhorn, McClen, Cassel. Stolen 
bases—Disco (2), Vanhorn, Hack, Harr, Chisholm, 
Cassel, Kuhn and Cvik. Struck out—By Hack. 7; 
by Erricson, 3; by Turner, 0. First base on balls— 
Off Hack, 1: off Erricson, 7; off Turner, 0. Hit by 
pitched ball—By Hack, 2; by Erricson, 0: by 
Turner, 0. Innings pitched-—-By Erricson, 6 2/3; 
by Turner, 1/3. 


PEKING MARINES BASEBALL SQUAD 
Front row, left to right: Fahenstock, Hickman, L. Waller (coach), Cushman, Long. 


Secon 


d row: Knighten, Moore, Hriszko, White, Kugler, Whynaught. 
Hughes (assistant manager and scorer), Brickart, Brown, Baugh, Porter. 


Third row: 
Kirsch 


was in the hospital when this picture was taken. 
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MARINES TAKE FOUR OF FIVE 
FIRST PLACES IN SILVER 
GATE SWIM 
By Don Haislet 

Sunday, June 23, the annual Silver 
Gate swim, sponsored by the San Diego 
Sun and the outstanding aquatic classic 
of San Diego, was held, the swimmers, 
260 in number, swimming from Point 
Loma to North Island, across the channel 
at the mouth of the harbor. Although 
the distance is only a few hundred yards, 
the fact that the tides are strong at this 
place makes the swim a decidedly diffi- 
cult one. Monte Blue of Holywood was 
master of ceremonies and Joe Grossman, 
sports editor of the Sun, managed the 
affair. 

There were a large number of differ- 
ent classes represented, and in the serv- 
ice class, of which there were 75 entries 
from the naval training station alone, 
aside from numerous others from various 
departments of the 11th Naval District, 
the Marines took four of the five cups 
with only a five-man team entered. 

Fred L. Kimball, who since has been 
discharged, took first prize; Clyde Pop- 
pleman, now in Quantico with the big 
football team, second; Kenneth R. Utz- 
man, winner of the national Y. M. C. A. 
pentathlon swimming meet, third, and 
Charles F. Brougher, present football 
player at San Diego, fifth. These men 
and Walter R. Sonnenburg comprised a 
swimming team which has efficiently 
represented San Diego’s Marine Base in 
all aquatic events of the year. 


PHIL HARDY 
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EX-MARINE PACKS WICKED PUNCH 


Glenn Huckaby, who was prominent in 
fisticuff circles in Peking, China, while 
stationed there with the U. S. Marines, 
is still in the beak-busting business. His 
first fight since leaving the service let 
him start his career with a victory. 

At the recent boxing card in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, under the auspices of the 
American Legion, Huckaby tangled for 
ten rounds with one Willie Norwood. 
Huckaby was given the newspaper de- 
cision in view of his punishing left. 
Willie Norwood’s right cross to the jaw 
was effective when it landed, but it didn’t 
land often enough to be damaging. In 
the third round the boys put on a hot 
session of give and take, but in the 
eighth Huckaby did a lot of giving and 
no taking. It was a good scrap, Willie 
was willing, but not as generous with 
lusty clouts as his Marine opponent. 


ADDITIONAL CANDIDATES FOR 1929 
FOOTBALL TEAM REPORTING 
SINCE LAST ISSUE OF 
LEATHERNECK 


Pfc. ARCHER. Floyd H., Great Lakes, Ill. 

Cpl. BURK, Alford R., 4th Regiment, China. 

Pfc. CARNEY, Edward B., MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif 

Pvt. COTTERMAN, Robert W., MB. Parris 
Island, S. C. 

Pvt. DERWAE, Clarence L.. MB, Parris 
Island, S. C 

Cpl. FERRELL. Harold M., MB, Parris 
Island. S. C 

Pvt. FULLER, George McC., Great Lakes, 
Tilinois 

Pvt. HERSTINE, Robert J., MB, Parris 
Island, S. C 

Cpl. MITCHELL, John J., Newport. R. I 

Pvt MOTT. Barnard W., MB, Parris 
Island. S. C 

Pvt. PATTERSON, Clyde W. U. 8S 
“Antares.” 

Pvt. PRANTE, Edward G., MCB, San Diego, 
Calif 

Cpl SCHWARTZ. Joseph, MB, Parris 
Island, S. C 

Set. SHUMWAY, Darwin A., Central Re- 
cruiting Division 

Pvt. SIMPSON, John, MB. Parris Island, 


8s. C 
Cpl. STEELE. Paul V., MCB, San Diego, 
f 
Cpl. THOM, Lester F., MB, Parris Island, 
Pvt WYNNE. Charles W., MB, Parris 
Cc 


Island, S ‘ 
Pvt. YEAGER. Kenneth E., MB, Parris 


Isiand, S 


M. D., U. S. S. “GALVESTON.” THE 
FIGHT IN THE BALBOA STADIUM 


Leading with a short left jab and with- 
holding his right for detaining purposes, 
Phil Hardy worked earnestly for two 
rounds of a three-round exhibition bout 
in the Balboa Stadium, home of the Fleet 
events, under a torrid sun, against a 
175-pound deck hand by the name of 
Rutland from the “Denver.” Now, bear- 
ing in mind that Phil weights just about 
154% pounds, you might imagine the 
handicap of his attempting to demon- 
strate inside boxing with the weight of 
his opponent. 

All in all, and plus four, the bout has 
its telling effect on the fans. In view of 
the fact that Rutland clinched exces- 
sively and tied Phil’s forearms up, it 
invariably called for a direct warning 
against Phil. Phil all of this time trying 
hard to mix it, tried hard to hold to his 
routine of boxing. The result was that 
Phil climbed out of the ring a past 
master in the welterweight situation, en- 


GLENN HUCKABY 


dearing himself in the opinion of many 
of the old-timers in the game as one 
who will fight if someone comes around 
and desires to do justice to the game. 

Phil has issued a challenge to anyone 
on the Isthmus or the Special Service 
Squadron to indulge in some sort of a 
settlement as to who is good in this 
neck of the woods. We assure you that 
Phil will be there in good fighting trim 
both physically and spiritually. 

He lives lean, thinks clean, and in fact 
is surrounded by thoughts of attaining 
heights of some degree in fightdom. 


PARRIS ISLAND GOLF CLUB 

To Lieutenant Colonel H. N. Manney, 
Jr., goes a great deal of credit for the 
existence of the Parris Island Golf Club 
and team. He is president of the club 
and has worked untiringly for its better- 
ment. He has given of his time, effort 
and moral support to the maintenance 
of the links and club. 

Of the two matches played with clubs 
in the vicinity, the Islanders have won 
one and lost one. They defeated the 
Beaufort Golf Club, not even permitting 
the visitors to score. The P. I. team was 
defeated by the Charleston Country Club, 
at Charleston, by a score of twenty-seven 
to eleven, out of a possible thirty-nine 
points. There will be a return match in 
the near future. 

Besides the pending match with the 
Charleston Country Club, the Islanders 
have matches scheduled with golf teams 
from Savannah, Augusta, and Columbus, 
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LT. COLONEL H. N. MANNEY, JR. 


Georgia. In the playing of these matches 
the local club will be pitted against some 
of the best golfers in the South. 

In the local sweepstakes, First Lieu- 
tenant J. L. Moody, USMC., has won 
four; Lt. (Jg.) A. F. Jacobus (DC) USN, 
3; Pvt. C. A. DePishon, USMC., 2; Cap- 
tain Max Cox, 1; First Lt. W. J. Scheyer, 
1; Lt. (Jg.) E. W. Berry (DC), USN., 1; 
Chief QM. Clerk E. C. Smith, USMC., 1; 
and QM. Sergeant H. C. Snyder, 1. 

So far as is known this is the first 
time that a Marine gelf team has been 
successfully organized. The team is com- 
posed of stars from all over the States, 
and is of a caliber to hold its own against 
strong opposition. 


PARRIS ISLAND NINE CLOSING 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 
By Dick Lustig 

Parris Island, S. C., June 2.—The Ma- 
rines made it two out of three by win- 
—e the third game from Graniteville, 

Wheeler shut the visitors out, allowing 
them only six scattered hits and walking 
but one man. His teammates gave him 
perfect support and hit well all during 
the game. Timmerman was pretty hard 
hit, giving eleven bingles to the Marines, 
and the errors of his fielders were costly. 
The Marines played errorless ball 
throughout. 


THE LEATHERNECK 
Pineora-Guyton Loses to Marines 


Parris Island, S. C., June 4—The Ma- 
rines found Wilson for seven hits and 
three runs today while the Pineora-Guy- 
ton team got eight hits from McGowan, 
but were able to score only two runs. 

The Indians scored in the first when 
Billingsley walked, went to second on an 
error and came home on Sokira’s single. 
They scored again in the third when 
Billingsley hit a two-bagger, went to 
third on Innis’ sacrifice and tallied on 
Simmons’ error. In the sixth, Lock, the 
first man at bat, hit a long fly to center 
and came all the way home. His home 
run today was the third this season on 
the local diamond and two of the three 
are to his credit. The visitors scored in 
the sixth, on three straight singles, and 
in the ninth they started a rally and 
counted one run when Gignilliat, pinch 
hitting for S. Elkins, knocked a two- 
bagger, scoring Chadwick. Sokira led 
both teams in batting, with three singles 
out of four times up. Billingsley was 
next with a couple of two-baggers out 
of three, and Wilson had two singles out 
of three. 

Wilson struck out twelve men and 
walked two. McGowan fanned eight and 
walked one. Although Innis handled 
only two chances today, one of them was 
a pretty catch and saved a run. Lock 
at second handled two fly balls and fielded 
seven grounders without an error. 


Marines Trounce Pineora-Guyton Again 


Parris Island, S. C., June 5.—Schwartz, 
returned to the Marine pitching staff to- 
day after having been in the hospital, 
and in his first game since the middle of 
April, held Pineora-Guyton to three hits 
and one run while his team gave him per- 
fect support, both at bat and in the field. 
The final score was 12-0. 

The Marines were able to hit Gignilliat 
only nine times during the game, Innis’ 
two-bagger in the fourth being the only 
one for extra bases but, because of the 
numerous errors, were able to score 
twelve runs. 

Lock, who hit Wilson for a home run 
yesterday, was at bat five times today 
and was issued three passes. One time 
he sacrificed and the other he singled. 
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Spillars, who went into right field in the 
seventh, got a single out of one time at 
bat. Billingsley got two singles out of 
three, scored four runs and stole four 
bases. The Marines’ outfield starred to- 
day, Innis, Hopkins, and Billingsley were 
all holding their positions like Speakers. 
Billingsley was the individual star, mak- 
ing the most beautiful catch ever made 
on this diamond. The ball was a long, 
hard fly into left field and while running 
at full speed he jumped sidewise and 
caught the ball on the ends of his fingers. 


Marines Land on Statesboro 

Parris Island, S. C., June 6.—The Ma- 
rines got thirteen hits off two Statesboro 
pitchers today and scored fourteen runs 
while their opponents were scoring six. 

Gillespie started the game for the visi- 
tors, and of the six men who faced him, 
four walked and the other two hit. 
Twelve of the Marine runs were earned. 
Although Acklin allowed eight hits, they 
were well scattered and only two of the 
six runs were earned off him. 

Billingsley led the Marines at bat with 
a two bagger and a single in two times 
at bat. Barnes led the Statesboro team 
with three out of five. Sokira got a 
triple and Barnes, Billingsley, and Lynch 
got two-baggers. Billingsley walked in 
the first and stole twice, and singled in 
the fourth and stole one base. 


Statesboro Bows to Marines 

Parris Island, S. C., June 7.—The Ma- 
rines again won from Statesboro today, 
the score being 7-5. 

The Marines took the lead in the first 
inning when Innis singled, went to second 
on Sokira’s sacrifice, and scored when 
Lock singled. Hopkins walked, Lock 
stole third and with Hopkins executed a 
double steal on which he scored. They 
scored once more in the third on infield 
errors. In the fourth Statesboro scored 
when Brannon tripled and scored on Wil- 
son’s single. The Marines scored in the 
fifth on two singles and a wild throw. 
In the seventh the Marines tried to pre- 
sent the game to Statesboro when on 
four errors, four runs came in, making 
the score 5-4 for Statesboro. In their 
half of the same inning they redeemed 
themselves when Stanish hit a two-bag- 


MEMBERS OF THE PARRIS ISLAND GOLF CLUB 


Front: First Lieutenant J. L. Moody, Jr., USMC., team captain. Bottom row, left to right: Major R. H. 
Davis, AQM., USMC.; Ph. M. icl. E. O. Hogan, USN.; Pvt. C. A. DePishon, USMC.; Lt.-Com. F. P. 


Gardner (MC) USN.; Cpl. G. T. Hedman, USMC. 


(Pro.); Captain J. A. McDonald, USMC. Top row: 


Lt. E. J. Robbins (Ch.C.), USN.; Capt. W. C. James, USMC.; Capt. J. F. Blanton, USMC.; Pfc. W. P. 
Clark, USMC., and Sergeant H. P. Bishop, USMC. 
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ger, scoring the two men who were on 
bases. They made the seventh and final 
score in the eighth on two singles and 
a balk. Whitaker was the pitcher for the 
Marine team and Wilson for Statesboro. 
Marines Lose to Bloomingdale 

Parris Island, S. C., June 8.—The Ma- 
rines lost their first game out of seven 
starts to the Bloomingdale nine today 
by the score of 7-4. y 

The Marines outhit the visitors eleven 
to nine and each team had three errors, 
but the Marines had fourteen men left 
on bases against five for the visitors. 
The Marines seemed to be unable to hit 
at auspicious moments. 

Wheeler started the game in the box 
for the Marines and though he allowed 
only four hits, one of these was a home 
run and one a three-bagger, the two hits 
accounting for four runs, three of which 
were earned. McGowan, who relieved 
Wheeler, allowed five hits and struck out 
three men. Only one run was earned off 
McGowan, Brannon’s homer in the sixth. 
Marines Win Second From Bloomingdale 

Parris Island, S. C., June 9.—The Ma- 
rines split the series with Bloomingdale 
today when they won, 2-1. It was one of 
the prettiest games this season although 
it was played in a drizzle of rain most 
of the time. Acklin allowed only five 
hits and gave no walks. McAvoy allowed 
six hits and no bases on balls. None of 
the hits were for extra bases. The home 
team made only one error while the 
visitors made three, two of which were 
responsible for the winning run being 
scored. 

Walker got credit for a double play 
unassisted when Innis attempted to bunt 
and succeeded in flying to Walker who 
beat Billingsley back to the bag. Both 
teams played big league baseball in the 
field with the exception of the fifth in- 
ning when two Bloomingdale errors cost 
them a ball game. 

Marines Defeat Poolerites Twice 

Parris Island, S. C., June 16.—The Ma- 
rines beat Pooler twice today, the score 
of the morning game being 6-1 and the 
afternoon game 8-3. 

Reddick started the game for the 
visitors but when Innis singled, Sokira 
sacrificed, and Lock hit a three-bagger 
in the seventh, Wingate came from first 
base and pitched the remainder of the 
game. Lock led the batting with a 
three-bagger and a single out of four 
trips to the plate. In the seventh inning, 
Lock, Levi, and Shelton completed the 
first triple play ever made on this dia- 
mond. 

In the afternoon game, the visitors 
started Wallace in the box and he al- 
lowed four hits until the eighth inning 
when he began to weaken and was re- 
lieved by J. Simmons, who came in from 
left field. The home team started Whit- 
taker, who pitched seven innings and al- 
lowed six hits and walked only one man, 
but the Marines were unable to hit and 
Whittaker was taken out to permit Reep 
to pinch-hit. Acklin relieved him in the 
eighth and allowed two hits, striking out 
four men. 

Griffin, batting for Lynch, got a two- 
bagger. He caught the morning game 
and the last two innings of the afternoon 
game and excelled in his performance. 
Lock got a single and a two-bagger out 
of four tries and turned the star play of 
the game when he caught Evans’ drive 
ind tagged S. Wingate while returning 
to second, then threw Evans out at first. 
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EXPEDITIONARY RIBBON FOR 
SERVICE IN CHINA 

The Expeditionary Ribbon will 
be awarded for service in China 
from March 1, 1925, to a date to be 
determined later. (Presumably 
when the 4th Regiment is with- 
drawn.) 

Officers and men attached to and 
serving with the Marine Detach- 
ment, American Legation, Peking, 
China, will not be eligible for the 
Expeditionary Ribbon during the 
above period. 


LEVEY, MARINE GRID STAR, TO 
JOIN ST. LOUIS BROWNS 

Jimmy Levey, half back de luxe, is go- 
ing to heave the old apple around the ball 
lots in the major circuit instead of deal- 
ing death and destruction to his football 
opponents. He is slated to go south with 
the St. Louis Browns next spring. 

At present Levey is playing shortstop 
for the Tulsa “farm” of the Browns. He 
has been showing major league stuff and 
the big boys believe he is about ripe for 
fast company. 


All of which leads us to state with 
tears in our eyes that Jimmy will be 
missing from the Marine football squad 
this season. There is great rejoicing 
in the temples of our opponents, but 
Quantico is deep in mourning. 

Levey is one of those triple-threat men 
we hear about so often, but of which we 
see so few. His passing is accurate, he 
can boot with the best of them, and he 
circles the ends like a flash. 

It was at a football game two years 
ago at St. Louis that Levey was noticed 
by Willis Johnson, secretary of the 
Browns. Johnson was impressed by 
Levey’s speed, and is said to have re 
ported on his find to Friel, business man- 
ager of the Browns. Shortly after, 
Levey received an offer to try out with 
St. Louis, but Coach Tom Keady dis- 
suaded him from accepting. He kept the 
opportunity in mind, however, and this 
summer when he was granted a three- 
month furlough, he accepted. He was 
farmed out with Tulsa, and has been 
playing sensational ball for that club. 

Levey recently applied for a dis- 
charge from the Corps. His term of en- 
listment is almost completed, and the 
application was indorsed by Major D. L. 
S. Brewster, Marine Corps Athletic 
Officer. 
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Pearl Harbor, T. H.—Marine Golden 
lost the decision to Sailor Lukacik, four 
rounds, welterweights. In another bout 
Lukacik went four rounds to a draw with 
Marine Eldred. Marine Floyd Emery 
won the decision from Soldier Krug 
(Army) of Luke Field, four rounds, wel- 
terweight. 


Twenty years ago, June 8, 1909, Clar- 
ence T. “Cack” Henley of the San Fran- 
cisco Seals and Jim Wiggs of Oakland 
hooked up in a 24-round pitching duel 
which still stands as the longest shut- 
out game in the history of the Pacific 
Coast League. The Seals won, 1-0. Both 
moundsmen went the entire distance. 

European athletes are inferior to 
American because of physical structure 
and American athletes therefore are 
more efficient, according to Dr. Otto Le- 
wald, German athletics official. 

* 

Only seven horses in the history of 
American racing have won $200,000 or 
more in turf prizes: Zev, Exterminator, 
Man o’ War, Display, Sarazen, Blue 
Larkspur and Crusader. 

* * * * 

The major league record for a high 
score is 36 to 7, made in 1897 when Chi 
cago defeated Louisville, then a member 
of the National League, in a one-sided 
game. 

A new world small bore rifle record 
was established recently in Fresno, Calif., 
when Richard Hansen, a 17-year-old high 
school cadet, fired 5,000 consecutive 
bull’s-eyes in 29 seconds less than 24 
hours. 


Stanley Coveleskie, for twelve years a 
pitching star with Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and Washington, in the American 
League, was released July 23 by the 
South Bend Independents. 

* * * 


Polo games of one sort or another 
have been played for more than 200 
years. There are more than a dozen 
variations of the game. 

* * 

Al Moy is the only successful Chinese 
boxer in the ring today. He is a wel- 
terweight and the first of his race to 
reach the “star bout” class. Moy was 
discovered by George Ellis, who con- 
ducts the New Garden gymnasium. 


Boxers have been counted out while 
waiting for the count of nine and they 
have been knocked out by accidentally 
hitting their heads against a corner post, 
but few have ever had the distinction of 
being counted out by getting tangled in 
the ropes. 

In a bout in Melbourne, Australia, well 
ahead on points, Benny Moss went down 
in the final round of a ten-rounder. While 
falling he became entangled in the ropes 
and was unable to untangle himself be 
fore the referee had counted ten, and his 
opponent, Rex Johnson, was declared the 
winner. 


The largest fight gate on record was 
for the Tunney-Dempsey fight at Chi- 
cago, which ran to $2,650,000. 
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Jack Dempsey fought six times in 
1919. He scored five one-round knock- 
outs and in the sixth scrap stopped Jess 
Willard, the champion, in three rounds. 

* 

The finer spirit of sportsmanship is 
seen in polo. A hard game and a rough 
one, the players never lose their sense of 
values. The other day at Meadow Brook 
J. Watson Webb was injured and forced 
to withdraw from the match. No sub- 
stitute was available and the other side 
promptly withdrew its best player, Ped- 
ley, to even up the loss, and the match 
was finished with three players on a 
side. They do not do that sort of thing 
in many other games. 

They have numbered football, basket- 
ball, hockey and finally baseball players. 
Now Long Island polo players will carry 
numbers. 

Detroit, July 25.—Jackie Fields, Chi- 
cago, won world welterweight champion- 
ship from Joe Dundee, Baltimore, on 
foul (2); Billy Clemmons, Cleveland, 
knocked out Sully Montgomery, Fort 
Worth, Tex (1); Soldier Dombrowski, 
Detroit, outpointed Pete Firpo, Detroit 
(6). 

Joe Dundee was in style when he lost 
his welterweight crown to Jackie Fields 
in Detroit, for two other world’s cham- 
pions had been beaten in the previous 
twenty-four hours, at Ebbitt field, 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday night, Andre 
Routis, featherweight champion, was 
stopped by Al Singer, and Mushy Calla- 
han, junior welterweight titleholder, was 
decisively outpointed by Jack Berg. 

Routis and Callahan were not de- 
throned, however, as they forced their 
opponents to come in overweight. 


For the fourth time in six years the 
Navy netmen swept over the Army to 
win the Leech Cup matches and retain 
the trophy. The sailors defeated the 
soldiers on the Chevy Chase courts, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, six matches 
to one. Majors Robert C. Van Vliet and 
Thomas D. Finley won the only match 
from the Navy, beating Lieutenant R. 
Morgan Watt and Lt. Commander Vin- 
cent H. Godfrey, 5-7, 6-0, 6-3. The 
Leech Cup is the annual service net 
classic. 


CUBS DEMAND DAZZY GET NEW 
UNDERSHIRT 


Chicago, Aug. 3 (A. P.)—Unless Dazzy 
Vance, Brooklyn speed ball ace, buys a 
new undershirt, Manager Joe McCarthy 
of the Cubs either will buy one for him 
or complain about it to President Heyd- 
ler of the National League. 

Every time Dazzy hurls against the 
Cubs he wears a ragged undershirt, and 
when he winds up to pitch the ravelings 
flutter in the breeze like an old-fashioned 
fly chaser. McCarthy and his Cubs 
charge the ravelings flutter so much that 
they can’t help but watch them instead 
of the ball. Hence Dazzy strikes out 
many of them and consistently defeats 
them. 

Hack Wilson, Cub home run slugger, is 
one of the complainants. Hack struck 
out four times the last time Dazzy 
pitched to him. 
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“NIG” CLARK 


J. J. “Nig” Clark, for twenty-seven 
years organized baseball star, who 
started his military career by being the 
first big league baseball player to join the 
service during the war, when he enlisted 
in the Marine Corps in 1917, has returned 
to the service and is now assisting Lieu- 
tenant Barney Watchman with the San 
Diego Marine Corps Club. 

It is doubtful if any major leaguer 
ever had a more varied and colorful 
career than Clark. He has played with 
the Cleveland Americans, St. Louis 
Browns, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
other major clubs. In all, he has repre- 
sented 27 different cities since starting 
his professional baseball career. He was 
the first catcher to wear shin guards and 
inaugurated this custom when he was 
playing in the American League in 1905. 
In 1902, while playing for a Texas league, 
he broke the world’s record for home 
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runs, getting eight in one game out of as 
many trips to the plate. 

In 1906 he led the batting in the Ameri- 
can League, and he has been picked by 
Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, and Eddie Collins 
as the greatest all-time American 
catcher. His entry into the Marine 
Corps in 1917 was characterized by the 
organization of the famous Marine base- 
ball team which played all over France 
with a splendid record. His work at the 
Marine Base will include, besides base- 
ball, assistant coaching in handball and 
soecer football. 


BASEBALL TEAM, U. S. S. 
“LEXINGTON” 

The present baseball team of the U. S. 
S. “Lexington” is one of which any ship 
in the Navy should be proud. They have 
played some of the strongest teams on 
the West Coast and have made a re- 
markable showing by turning in the win- 
ning scores in twelve out of fifteen games 
since reorganization. 

Last April, our new Marine Corps 
skipper, Captain B. M. Coffenberg, re- 
ported on board. He was a baseball 
player before accepting a commission in 
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the Marine Corps and the news leaked 
out. Immediately he was placed in 
charge of the ship team and directed to 
reorganize, or do anything he considered 
necessary to put a winning club on the 
field. This he has done. 

The following are the scores of all 
the games played since reorganization: 


U.S.S. “Lexington.” Opponents. 
3 30th Infantry U.S.A....... 10 
2 Mare Island Marines...... 1 
4 Mission of San Francisco.. 2 
17 Lowell H. S., San Francisco 6 
9 Ft. McDowell, U.S.A....... 
6 Long Beach, Calif., College 1 
d U.S.S. “Saratoga”......... 5 
3 U.S.S. “Maryland”........ 5 
6 Vikings of San Francisco.. 1 
12 U.S.S. “Colorado”......... 6 
11 Los Angeles All Stars..... 1 
21 U.SS. 3 
9 U.S.S. “Colorado”..... 
10 Los Angeles Firemen...... 1 
119 49 


The above results are just our begin- 
ning. We have many games scheduled 
for the rest of the summer, so watch our 
smoke. 
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San Diego, Calif—Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A. Marine McCracken, 168, de- 
feated Sailor Roberts, 164, in a wrestling 
match, by scoring a fall in three minutes. 


Sailor Montague, 134, won by default 
from Marine Amato, the latter being a 
little overweight. 

* * 

Sailor Moss, 159, won a close decision 
from Marine Perstein, 160. 

* * 

Sammy Braunstein, fighting Marine, 
formerly All-Service lightweight cham- 
pion of 1926, treated Sailor Zerr to a 
fine boxing lesson. They are welter- 
weights. 

Vallejo, Calif., August 10.—Sailor Ew- 
ing of Mare Island won the decision from 
Marine Emory of Mare Island at the 
Vallejo Boxing Arena, in a three-round 
bout, junior welterweights. 

* * 


Vallejo, Calif., August 10.—Jimmie 
Lombard of San Rafael, Calif., former 
Marine, won a hard-fought decision after 
a four-round bout with Marine Raabe of 
Mare Island. They are lightweights. 
Marine Raabe had knocked out Gordon 
Devera of San Francisco in the second 
round of a four-round bout two nights 
previous, while Lombard had lost a de- 
cision to Eddie Edelman of San Francisco 
on the same card. 


Jimmy Lombard, ex-Marine light- 
weight, was kayoed by Charley Miller in 
the fourth frame of a ten-round bout at 
the San Rafel Athletic Club. On the 
same card Marine Raabe, 135 pounds, 
stopped Lawrence De Pallo in the second. 
Raabe has been doing considerable scrap- 
ping lately. On July 19, he took the 
decision over Albert Leo. 

* * 

Vallejo, Cal., July 25.-—Marine Dinila, 
welterweight, scored a technical knock- 
out over Kid Corey in the second round. 
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RESERVE ARTILLERY % 
TRAINNG 


Continued from page 27 


giving an unusual opportunity for both 
reserve and regular to become closely ac 
quainted and establish lasting friendships. 

At Fort Meade the training will con- 
sist of field firing with the seventy-five 
millimeter guns and the working out of 
firing data pertaining thereto. The drill 
schedule is intensive and arduous, but 
the results to be obtained are well worth 
the effort and the 301st and 304th will 
leave this year’s camp with the feeling 
that their time spent in training has 
been spent to excellent advantage. 


% 
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P. O. Box 1059, Washington, D. C. Car- 
los was post quartermaster sergeant at 
Peking, China, for several years and was 
in the office of the Brigade Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Marines, Manila, P. I., for se 
eral years. In 1910 he made quite a few 
trips from Manila to old Cavite where 
he would pow-wow with his old cronies 
who were stationed in old Fort San Fe- 
lipe. Some years prior he saw active 
service at Grande Island, Subig Bay, and 
at Olongapo, Subig Bay, Zambales 
Province, Philippine Islands. Today, he 
is a frequenter of the Carnegie Library 
and to tell the truth when it comes to 
books or the curiosities of literature, 
“Pat” Carlos, Quartermaster Sergeant, 
U. S. Marine Corps, retired, can hold his 
own with any of the folk who like to 
discuss the subject of—BOOKS. 


Sergeant Major “Matty” Matthias, who 
holds a congressional medal of honor for 
bravery at the battle Tientsin, China, 
July 13, 1900, and who ‘is enjoying life 
on the retired list, resides at the south- 
east corner of 7th and H Streets, S. E., 
Washington, D. C. The writer was in 
the studio of Underwood and Underwood, 
photographers, of Washington, D. C., 
when he noted “Matty” posing for the 
camera by “special request.” “Matty” 
believes in walking for exercise and 
takes a long stroll daily. 


Quartermaster Sergeant Owen Mulli- 
gan, U. S. Marine Corps, retired, is still 
holding down a responsible position with 
the National Savings and Trust Com 
pany, N. W. corner of 15th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mulligan who saw service in the Philip- 
pines during the early days of the in- 
surrection, is as chipper as ever with 
his true Irish wit and is ever ready to 
give an old-timer a lead as to some job 
or billet that requires but the applica- 
tion of a reliable old-timer to land it. 
To say that Mulligan’s spirit of com- 
radeship to his old-timer friends is ap- 
preciated, is but a wee wee word of 
gratitude on behalf of the many old- 
timers he has tipped off to a good billet. 


The City of Baltimore is celebrating 
its two hundredth birthday during the 
month of September, and steps are now 
being taken to have the Marines of Quan- 
tico participate on an active scale. There 
will be repetitions of historical events 
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connected with the past history of the 
monumental city of Baltimore and not 
the least of these will be the re-enacting 
of the defense of historical old Fort Mc- 
Henry which with the timely aid of Ma- 
rines repulsed the attack of the British 
fleet under Lord Howe on September 12, 
1812, at which time (mark ye readers 
anent this assertion) Francis Scott Key, 
being then and there imbued with patrio- 
tic poetical inspiration derived from the 
heroic conduct of the Marines “who had 
the situation well in hand,” then and 
there jotted the lines of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” which has since been 
accepted as our National Anthem. Every 
word of the preceding sentences are his- 
torical fact which much delving among 
old records, both state and national, have 
substantiated, hence the writer being a 
native of Baltimore and in addition a re- 
tired Marine desires to give pitiless pub- 
licity to such long dormant historical 
facts especially when it involves native 
city and grand old corps. 

GENERAL MeCAWLEY RETIRES 

Brigadier General Charles Laurie Mc- 
Cawley, the Quartermaster, United 
States Marine Corps, was placed upon 
the retired list of commissioned officers 
on Saturday, August 24, having attained 
the age of 64 years on that date. 

Charles Laurie McCawley was born on 
August 24, 1865, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, his father, the late Colonel 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, being 
at that time a major of Marines. The 
son was practically born a Marine, and 
was reared in the Corps’ environments. 
The father had been appointed a second 
lieutenant of Marines on March 3, 1847, 
was brevetted Ist lieutenant September 
13, 1847, for bravery at the battle of the 
City of Mexico (attack upon the fortress 
of Chapultepec), and again, during the 
Civil War, for bravery exhibited during 
the night attack on Fort Sumter, Sep- 
tember 8, 1863, was appointed major 
June 10, 1864; lieutenant-colonel, Decem- 
ber 5, 1867, and promoted colonel com 
mandant of the Corps November 1, 1876, 
in which position he ably served his coun- 
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try till he was retired on January 29, 
1891, and passed to the great beyond dur- 
ing the same year—October 13, 1891. 
Some record for the son to emulate, but 
that the son did make good in the Corps 
in which his father had served so long, 
is borne out by the records which show 
that Brigadier General Charles Laurie 
McCawley accepted a commission as cap- 
tain, assistant quartermaster, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, on July 23, 1897. When the 
Spanish-American War broke in 1898, 
he was quartermaster of the first bat- 
talion of Marines, sailing from Key West 
Fla., June 7, 1898, aboard the U. S. S. 
“Panther.” The battalion landed at 
Guantanamo, Cuba, on June 10th, 1898, 
and for bravery during the battle which 
ensued the next day, he was recom- 
mended and later received the brevet 
rank of major, being appointed to per- 
manent rank of major, March 3, 1899. 
On April 19th, 1899, Major McCawley 
sailed from San Francisco, Calif., as 
quartermaster of the Marine battalion 
enroute to the Philippines aboard the 
Army transport, “Newport.” Arriving 
in the Philippines the battalion was 
landed at Cavite, and Major McCawley 
later participated in the various clashes 
during the Philippine insurrection in the 
vicinity of the Cavite Naval Station. Re 
turning to the United States, Major Mc- 
Cawley was promoted successively to the 
grades of lieutenant-colonel, colonel, and 
on August 29, 1916, was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier general, quartermaster, 
United States Marine Corps. During the 
years of 1907-8, General McCawley was 
aide to President Roosevelt. 

Brigadier General Charles L. Me- 
Cawley holds the Navy Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Brevet Medal, and is, 
in addition to his military calling, a post 
graduate lawyer of ability. During the 
World War, when the strength of the 
Marine Corps was suddenly enlarged to 
over four times its peace strength, the 
quartermaster department of the Corps 
never slipped a cog, but functioned 
smoothly throughout, and the erect, mili- 
tary man, who now leaves the Corps’ ac- 
tivities, carries with him the sincere well 
wishes of all Marines. 


Reserve officers at San Diego. Second year Basic Infantry Officers’ Class. Left to 
right: Second Lieutenants Jensen, Sigmund, Kuehnert, Rector, Hutchinson, Laue. 
McFarland, and Shields. 
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Monthly Report for July, 1929 


Total number individuals enrolled 5,837 
Total number enrolled since last report 193 
Total number disenrolled since last report 5: 
Number examination papers received during period 2,442 


Total number graduates to date 4,226 


STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The Marine Corps Institute is pleased to announce that the new Standard High School Course is now avail- 
able for ambitious men who wish to obtain a high school education. Read over the outline of this course, and 
then fill out the attached enrollment blank and send it in TODAY. If you are not a Grammar School graduate, 
the Marine Corps Institute has a Grade School Course that will prepare you to take the Standard High School 
Course. 


Standard High School—Order of Studies—(Class Letters: WHG) 
First Year Credit Units Fourth Year 


Required Subjects: Credit Units Geanuunier. —— an Required Subjects: Credit Units 


Algebra, Elementary ...... 1 Physics (non-laboratory). . 1 & 
Latin for Beginners..... 1 Chemistry (non-laboratory ) 1 listory, 
Elective Subjects: Third Year Elective Subjects: 
Subjects equivalent te one credit Subjects equivalent to one credit 
unit will be chosen from the fol- ee 1 unit will be chosen from the fol- 
lowing list: Ungus lowing list: 

Geography, Physical **Latin, Cicero See 1 Algebra, Intermediate 
(non-laboratory) ...... 1 1 Geometry, Solid | 
“History, Ancient Elective Subjects: Trigonometry, Piane ..... 
History, Medieval ....... “2 Subjects equivalent to two credit History, Ancient ttt eee 
units will be chosen from the fol- History, Medieval ........ 


: lowing list: History, Modern European 
Second Year P 


*Geometry, Solid ......... 1, Geography, Physical 
Geometry, Plane ......... 1 History, Ancient Chemistry (non-laboratory) 
atin, Caesar- History, Medieval ........ Physiology (non-laboratory) 
Composition ........... 1 History, Modern European l 
a 1 Jeography. Physical *(NOTE: Unless a choice of elective subjects is 
wr II Ge graph) “at ceed 1 made, the subjects marked * for each year will 
Elective Subjects: (non-laboratory) ....... 
Subjects equivalent to ene credit Physics (non-laboratory). . 1 **—Note—Student must select one language to 
vi ‘ f he fol- be taken throughout the course. Choice may be 
“Chemistry (non-laboratory ) made of either Latin or Spanish. If Spanish is 
-siologv (non-laboratory 1 chosen, elective subjects equivalent to one credit 
History, Anc lent eee eeseee Me Phy siology (non-la atory) unit must be selected for the fourth year to re- 
History, Medieval ........ lo ly place “Latin, Virgil.” 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
{ AM A GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATE AND WISH TO ENROLL IN THE STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 
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Rank Pisce 


Forty-six 


AND NOVEMBER 
What’s your 


JUNE, JULY 


Judge (to speeder) - 
name ? 
Prisoner—Mike September. 
Judge—Thirty days has September. 
-~Pioneer. 


The Parson (about to improve the 
golden hour): “When a man gets to be 
your age it is time for him to think of 
the hereafter.” 

Nonagenarian: “I dunno, I be stronger 
on my legs than when I started.” 

“John!” called his wife from the bed- 
room. “I distinctly heard the clock strike 
two as you came in.” 

“Yes, my dear,” came the reply, “it 
was beginning to strike ten so I stopped 
it for fear it would awaken you.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


“Chev” Sewell: Why is it that they 
get more money for little bottles of 
cream than they do for big bottles of 
milk? 

“Doughnuts” Flannery: Because it is 
much harder to get the cows to sit on 
the little bottles. 


Sandy—Wha ha ye got there, Jock? 

Jock—It’s a homing pigeon I’m sendin’ 
tae my best friend for a New Year pres- 
ent.—Winning Post Annual. 


“Won't you give a shilling to the 
Lord?” said a Salvation Army gir] to an 
old Aberdonian. 

“How auld are ye, lassie?” he in- 
quired. 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

“Ah, weel, I'm past seventy-five. I'll 
be seein’ Him afore you, so I'll hand it 
to Him mysel’.”—Times of India. 


Captain: “What's the best way to pre 
vent diseases caused by biting insects?’ 
“Don't bite the insects, sir.” 

Southern Recruiter. 


Corporal: 


Dentist—“Will you take some gas?” 
Aviator—“Yeh, fill up.” 
—T. S. News. 


FROM THE 


LOCATED 

Old Salt—See that big 
there? 

Visitor—Yes. 

O. S.—And that big ‘oller in the water 
the left? 

.—Yes. 

S.—Well, 

wreck in 16. 


wave over 


that’s where we ‘ad a 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


Mother—“Who sent you those flow- 


ers ?” 

Helen—“Oh, a certain young man, 
mother.” 

Mother—“Certain? No man is cer- 


tain until you have him.” 
—Chicago News. 


1G 


Ist Gob: “We got a goat up to our 
house and he hasn't got any nose.” 

2nd Gob: “How does he smell?” 
Ist Gob: 


“Come up to the house some- 
time!” 


Boxing instructor (after first lesson): 
“Now, have you any questions to ask?” 
Beginner (dazed): “Yes. How much 
is your correspondence course ?” 
—Pearson’s. 


DEFIANCE 
A sturdy son of Erin had been having 


a dispute with his wife. He had taken 
refuge under the bed. As she stood 
guard with a stick in her hand, he called 
lustily from his retreat: 

“You can lam me and you can bate 
me, but you cannot break my manly 
spirit. not come out.”—Tit-Bits. 


An Irishman was served a plate of 
olives and calling the waiter he said- 
“Shure an’ if it’s all the same to you, 
I'd loike to see the pods these peas came 
in.”—T. S. News. 

Pvt. Howard—I never associate with 
my inferiors, do you? 

Pvt. Meyers—I don’t know any of your 
inferiors. 


“Who is that awful looking 


ov 


Guest: 
frump over there? 
Host: “That’s my wife.” 

Guest: “Oh-er, pardon me, 
take.” 
Host (sadly): 


my mis 


“No, no, mine.” —H-P. 


Ship.—Yes, sir; 22 Marines and a 
sailor drowned. 


Mate.—The poor gu 
—A, N. Journal. 


Mother- “Now we get to uncle's 
farm you must act nice.” 
Gladys—“Why? Mother.” 
Mother—“Because your uncle travels 
around with social people such as the 
Guernseys and the Holsteins.” 
—Sea Breezes. 


Waiter (to casual visitor at seaside 
restaurant): “I’m afraid we sha’n’t be 
able to cash this check, sir. Y’see, sir, 
we ‘ave a little mutual agreement with 
the bank, sir; we cash no checks an’ they 
serve no meals.”—Judge. 


Salesman—“And to what address shal! 
I send this bucket, sir?” 

Meek Customer—“Oh, 715 Hillside 
Avenue. And, er, you'll send it soon, 
won't you? You see we're having a big 
fire.’"—Boston Transcript. 
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HAVE A GOOD TIME 
A drummer traveling for an Aberdeen 
house was caught up in the Orkneys by a 
bad storm. He wired to his boss: “Ma- 
rooned by bad storm. Wire instructions.” 
The reply came swift: “Start vacation 
as of yesterday.”—Answers. 


Marine, waking up from bunk fatigue: 
“How long have I been asleep?” 


Sympathetic Bunkie: 
you?” 


“How old are 


The noted botanist had given instruc- 
tions that a dish of mushrooms he had 
gathered were to be cooked and given to 
his wife at supper-time. On the follow- 
ing morning the botanist greeted his 
wife anxiously. 

“Sleep well, my dear?” 

“Splendidly.” 

“You didn’t feel ill at all during the 
night; no pains or anything like that?” 

“Of course not, dear.” 

“Gocd!” he cried, “I’ve discovered an- 
other species of mushroom that is not 
poisonous.”’—Pearson’s. 

“So you got a big fine for smashing 
someone’s car? I thought you had a 
friend in court who would fix things for 
you.” 

“Just my luck. 
into.”—Judge. 


He’s the fellow I ran 


College Sailor to his Hawaiian love: 
“Sweetheart, [m so jealous of you that 
I could kill every man who ever kissed 
you.” 

She: “Tell it to the Marines.”—Judge. 


“Didn’t you claim when you sold me 
this car that you would replace anything 
that broke or was missing?” 

“Yes, sir. What is it?” 

“Well, I want four front teeth and a 
collar bone.”—Tit-Bits. 

Boot at Dance: “Well, we won't be 
bothered by old Colonel Zell any more, 
he’s going to the tropics.” 

Fair Partner: “I know it, I’m Gladys 
Zell.” 

Boot: “Me too, sister, me too.” 


“They say old Cy Locksmith is pretty 
clever with a shotgun.” 
“Clever? My! My! Didn’t he get 
husbands for five daughters and a niece!” 
—U. S. Navy Magazine. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


“NEVER PUT OFF—" 
“A Boy Scout doesn't procrastinate.” 


“No,” agreed the small wearer of 
khaki. “That’s why I always do my 


good deed first thing in the morning and 
get the darned thing over with.” 
—Am. Legion. 
Little Boy (to father who has just re- 
turned from hospital after operation for 
appendicitis): Well, where’s the baby? 


“IT can’t keep visitors from coming up,” 
said the office boy, “when I say you're 
out, they won’t believe me. They all say 
they must see you.” 


“Well, put them off somehow. What- 
ever they say just tell them: ‘That’s 
what they all say.’ Be firm. See?” 


“Yessir.” 

That afternoon a lady called. She had 
hard features and an acid expression, 
and she demanded to see the boss at once. 

“Impossible,” said William. 

“But I’m his wife,” persisted the lady. 

“That’s what they all say!” said the 
boy.—Ballast. 


Medical Officer examining member of 
just returned liberty party:—This man 
has been drugged. 


Master-at-Arms:—I’ll say he has—I 


just drug him all the way from the quar 
terdeck myself.—Observer. 


Him—‘“Your teeth are like pearls.” 
Her—“Pearl who?” 


The Major—Remember Brown, the 
chap they used to call the “regimental 
ne’er-do-well?” I hear he married when 
he got out, and is known as a model 
husband. 

The Captain (who 
right)—Model, eh? 
working model? 


remembers, all 
Sport model or 


Interesting Old Lady: “And did you 
visit Zanzibar?” 
Chips Carden: “Lady, I visited every 
bar in Australia.” 
—U.S. Navy Magazine. 


He—“What would I have to give you 
for just one little kiss?” 
She—“Chloroform.” 
—U.S. Navy Magazine. 


Forty-seven 


NOT SO EASY TO LICK 
Chaplain: “You must conquer your- 


self. I conquered myself when I was 
about your age.” 
“Buck” Jones: “I’m a harder man to 
lick than your are, sir.” 
—R. A. O. C. Gazette. 


Hey, wallflower, why don’t you dance, 
you're standing around like a wooden 
dummy. 

I’m not a wooden dummy; I'm just a 
little bored. 


People who live in glass houses might 
as well answer the doorbell.—Judge. 


There was a dear little baby on the 
train, and an old gentleman opposite 
said: “A fine child, madam. I trust he 
will grow up into an upright and honor- 
able man.” 

“Yes,’ smiled the mother, “but it will 
be rather difficult.” 

“As the twig is bent, so is the tree 
inclined,” murmured the old gentleman, 
pompously. 

“But the trouble is,” said the mother, 
“the twig is bent on being a girl.” 

—Judge. 

There had been a minor collision be- 
tween the colonel’s car and a GMC truck, 
driven by a boot. It was clearly the 
latter’s fault. 

“Well,” said the boot, “all I can say 
is I’m sorry, sir.” 

“Oh, is that all you can say?” politely 
inquired the colonel. 

“To, 

“Well, then, listen to me.” 

—Montreal Star. 


Mae: “Oscar told me a very subtle 
joke last night.” 

May: “Really!” 

Mae: “Yes, it was an hour before I 
slapped his face.”—Judge. 


And there is the one of the Scotchman 
who bought his wife a couple paper 
plates and an eraser. 


Patrol Officer—‘What’s your name?” 

Arrested Gob—“I won’t tell.” 

Patrol Officer (looking in Gob’s hat)— 
“It’s obliterated.” 

Arrested Gob—“You’re a _ liar, it’s 
Keith.”—Tne Calif. Cub. 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General Wendell C. Neville 
Commandant 


Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated 

Col. E. B. Manwarin 

Lt. Col. A. E. Randall 

Ma Walter H. Sit 

Capt. Frank Flack 


Ist Lt. Herbert P. Beck 

Officers last to make number in the 
grade 

Col. E. B. Manwarin 


Lt. Col. A. E. Randall 
Maj. Walter H. Sitz 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 

JULY 11, 1929 
Captain Wil 
Philadelphia, 
via the SS 


detached MB. NYd. 
i Brigade, Nicaragua, 
i from New York, 


iry. detached Head- 
hington, D. C to 


Ist Lt. Jan letached Headquar- 
ters Marin m. D. ¢ to Nica 
raguan Nat ment via the USAT 

U. 8S. Grant ow York. N. Y.. on 


Ist Lt tdward S. Shaw. detached MB. Quan- 
tico, Va to Second Brigade. Nicaragua, via the 
SS “Ecuador siling from New York, N. Y., on 
or about July 25th 


2nd Lt. George H. Bellinger. detached 
Washington. D. C., to Second Brigade. Ni 


from 


ached First Bri- 


2nd Lt. Thom B. Jordan, dé 
Roads, Va.. 


gade, Haiti. to MB, NOB, Ham 


via firs available Government onvey 

2nd Lt. Charles G. Wadbrook, detached MB. 
NYd, New York, N. Y.., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the SS “Ecuador sailing from New 


York, N. Y¥., on or about July 25th 
JULY 12, 1929 

Captain Louis W. Putnam, assigned to MB, NYd, 
Mare Island for duty and to Naval Hos- 
pital, Mare I Calif 

Ist Lt. Che G. Stevens, assigned to MCB 
NBO, San Diego, Calif 

@nd Lt. Frank E. Sessions, on or about July 
20th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MB, NYd. 
New York. N. ¥ 

The followin r ved officers have been pro- 
moted to the 5 s indicated 

Captain Joseph C. Grayson, Captain Donald G 
Oglesby, Captain Byron F. Johnson, Captain Al- 
fred C. Cottrell, Captain Henry A. Carr, Captain 
Orrel A. Inman, Ist Theodore A. Holdahl 
JULY 13, 1929 

Lt.-Col. Lauren 8S. Willis. detached Department 
of the Pacific to duty as OIC, Southern Recruiting 
Division, New Orleans. La 


f.. for treatment 


Major Che m reporting of 
detached fro sk her Recr 
Division, New y 1 tl 
of the Marine MB, Quantico 


Captain Ed ned to duty at 
MB, NYd, Pu 1g tor 
d lieutenants de- 
tached Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va.. 
to stations indicated 
Boeker C. Batterton, MB, Norfolk NYd, Ports- 
mouth, Va 
Arthur F. Bir y. MB. Quantico, Va 
Clovis C. H n. MB, NYd. New York N. Y¥ 
Wilson T. Dodge, MB. NOB, Hampton Roads, Va 
Thomas G. Ennis, MB. Quantico, Va 
John J. Heil, MB, Norfolk NYd. Por 
Perry O. Parmelee. MB, NYd. New I 
Ernest E. Polloc MB, NYd. New York, N. ¥ 
Max W. Sc! f MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. 
JULY 15, 1929 


Major John R. Henley, on f lief de- 
d'Haiti to dut ym th s the 

Schools, MB 
L. Ze 


igust 20t detache 
Motor Transport 
Maryland 

ist Lt. Howard B. Enyart. on July 20th de- 
tached MB, Washington, D. C.. to MD, USS 
Antares 
JULY 16, 1929 

Colonel Charles B. Taylor, on August 


Holabird. 


arte Marine Corps, Was 
NOB, Pearl Harbor, T. H., 

cheduled to sail from San 
n or about August 15th 


is M tached First Bri- 


Lt.-c Clinton, de 
MD, NP. NYd, Portsmouth, N. H., 


gade, Haiti, t& 


via first available Government conveyance 


THE IGATHERNECK 


Major Keller E. Rockey, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to Headquarters Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Baltimore, Baltimore. Md 

ist Lt. Ralph C. Luce, detached MCB, NOB. 
San Diego, Calif., to MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Tl 

ist Lt. Arthur C. Small. on reporting of his 
relief detached MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill., to MD, 
USS “Arizona.” 

2nd Lt. Samuel S. Ballentine, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Caiif 

2nd Lt. Roger T. Carleson, on August Ist de- 
tached MB, NYd, Charleston, S. C.. to MD, USS 

Arkansas,”’ to report on board at Annapolis, Md.. 


ut G. Dailey, detached MCB, NOB. 
San Diego, Calif., to AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, 
Calif.. to report not later than August 15th 
2nd Lt. Lofton R. Henderson, detached NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to AS. ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 
2nd Lt. John S. E. Young, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Pla., to AS, ECEF, MB. Quantico, Va. 
2nd Lt. Alexander W. Kreiser. detached MB, 
NOB, Hampton Roads, Va.. to AS, ECEF, MB, 
Quantico, Va., to report not later than August 


15th 
2nd Lt. Archie E. O'Neil, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va.. 


to report not later than August 15th 
JULY 17, 1929 

No changes were announced 
JULY 18, 1929 

Captain John Waller. assiened to duty at MB. 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif 

Ist Lt. Rees ner, assigned to duty at MB, 
NYd. Puget Sound, Wash 

2nd Lt. Martin S. Rahiser, on reporting of re- 
lief detached MD, USS “Arkansas,” to MB, Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va 

2nd Lt .Edward W. Snedeker, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti. to MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, Va. 
JULY 19, 1929 

Major Gerald A. Johnson, on or about August 
Ist detached MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga 

Captain Merritt A. Edson, on reporting of his 
relief detached MD, USS “Rochester,” to MB. 
Quantico, Va 

Captain Orrel A. Inman, on July 30th detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NS, New 
Orleans, La 

Captain Shaler Ladd. on reporting of his relief 
detached MB, NS, New Orleans, La., to MB, 
Quantico, Va 

Captain Jesse L. Perkins, on reporting of his 
relief, on or about August 6th, detached MD, 
USS “Arizona to Recruiting District of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Captain Thomas A. Tighe, detached Recruiting 

rict of Denver, Denver, Colorado, to Asiatic 


Station 
Captain Charles A. Wynn, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Nicaraguan National Guard Detach- 
ment via the SS “Guatemala,” ‘scheduled to sail 
from New York, N. Y., on or about August 22nd 

Captain Henry S. Hausmann, on reporting of 
relief detached First Brigade, Haiti, to MB, NYd, 
h, N. H 

2nd Lt. Harold D. Hansen, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to First 
Brigade, i, via the USS “Kittery,”’ scheduled 
o sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 
August 21st 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. James A. Higgins, assigned to 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Cal., for duty and to 
Naval Hospit San Diego. Calif.. for treatment 

The followir named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated 

Brigadier General John T. Myers, Major Pedro 
A. Del Valle, ist Lt. Albert D. Cooley, ist Lt 
Ernest E. Shaughnessey 
JULY 20, 1929 

No changes were announced 
JULY 22, 1929 

Major General Smedley D. Butler. promoted to 
the grade of Major General with rank from July 
5, 1929 

Colonel Cyrus §S Radford, AQM. detached 
ipplies, Philadelphia. Pa., to Headquar- 
Corps, Washington, D. C., to report 
on August 23rd 

ist Lt. Harold C. Roberts, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, New York N. Y., 
for duty and to Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., 


for treatment 


2nd I Francis J. McQuillen, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to F h Regiment, China 
Chf. Qm Charles Sefick. retired as of 


August l4th 
JULY 23, 1929 

Major Maur S. Berry, five days after report- 
ing of his relief detached Headquarters Recruiting 
District of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., to Headquar- 
ters Recruiting District of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 
Captain Euvelle D. Howard, killed in an air- 
rash on July 22nd. 

ist Lt. Clarence M. Knight, died on July 22nd 
as result of injuries received in an airplane crash 

Ist Lt. Frederick D. Harbaugh, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Department of the Pacific via 
the USAT “‘Cambrai,”’ scheduled to sail from New 
York, N. ¥., on or about August 10th. 


September, 1929 


Chf. Mar. Gnr. Walter G. Allen, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MD, NP, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

JULY 24, 1929. 

Captain Joseph G. Ward, detached MB, NAS, 
Lakehurst, N. J.. to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain Maurice A. Willard, APM, detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to the Office of the Assistant Paymaster, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ist Lt. Everett H. Clark, detached MB, NAD. 
Iona Island, N. Y., to MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Mar. Gnr. Fred O. Brown, detached MD, NP, 
NYd. Portsmouth, N. H., to Department of the 
Pacific via the USAT “Cambrai,” scheduled to 
sail from New York, N. Y., on or about August 
10th 

Mar. Gnr. Llewelyn Jenkins, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MD, NP, NYd, Portsmouth, N. H 
JULY 25, 1929. 

No changes were announced 
JULY 26, 1929. 

Captain Joseph Jackson, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, Parris Island, S. C 

Ist Lt. Christian F. Schilt, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico. 
Va., via first available Government conveyance 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Fred Lueders, on August Ist de- 
tached MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill, to AS, WCEF, 
NAS, San Diego, Calif 

Chf. Qm. Clk, Eugene B. Mimms, detached MB, 
Quantico. Va., to Department of the Pacific via 
the USAT “Cambrai,”’ scheduled to sail from New 
York, N. Y¥., on or about August 10. 

JULY 27, 1929 

Captain Walter T. H. Galliford, detached De- 
partment of the Pacific to MB, Quantico, Va., via 
the USS “Henderson,” scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif.. on or about August 10th. 

Captain Harry W. Gamble, detached MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif.. to MB, Quantico, Va., via 
the USS “Henderson,” scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on or about August 10th 

Captain John Waller. detached MB, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va., via the USS 
‘Henderson,”’ scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about August 10th 

Captain Francis E. Pierce, detached NAS, San 
Diego, Calif., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va., via 
the USS “‘Henderson,”’ scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on or about August 10th. 

ist Lt. William J. Wallace, detached NAS, San 
Diego, Calif., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va.. via 
the USS “Henderson,”’ scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on or about August 10th 

Ist Lt. William F. McDonnell, detached MB, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington. D. C., via the USS “Hender- 
son,”’ scheduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., 
on or about August 10th. 

lst Lt. Leo Healey, detached MB, Quantico, V2., 
to Headquarters Recruiting District of Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

lst Lt. Edward G. Kirkpatrick, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Ist Lt. Otto B. Osmondson, detached Headquar- 
ters Recruiting District of Charlotte, Charlotte. 
N. C., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C 

Ist Lt. James H. Strother, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif., via 
first available Government conveyance. 

Ist Lt. Clarence R. Wallace, detached MD, RS, 
San Francisco, Calif., to Signal School, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., via the USS “Henderson,” scheduled 
to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or about 
August 10th. 

The following named commissioned second lieu- 
tenants and assigned to duty at MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to report on August 26, 1929 

Wilfred J. Huffman, Joseph P. McCaffery, Cla- 
rence J. O'Donnell. John B. Hill, John S. Holm- 
berg, Keith R. Willard, James R. Hester, Albert 
F. Moe, Lloyd H. Reilly. Carson A. Roberts, Ches- 
ter R. Allen, Orin K. Pressley. 

JULY 29, 1929. 

No changes were announced. 
JULY 30, 1929. 

Captain Joseph H. Fellows, detached Depart- 
ment of the Pacific to Headquarters Marine Corps. 
Washington, D. C., via the USS “Henderson,” 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif., on 
or about August 10th. 

lst Lt. Robert H. Rhoads, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB. Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va., for duty and to Naval Hospital, Nor- 
folk, Va., for treatment 

lst Lt. Chesley G. Stevens, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to MD, RS, San Francisco, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Jack P. Juhan, detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. David F. O'Neill, on August 27th de- 
tached MB. NOB, Hampton Roads, Va., to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Daniel Loomis, detached MB, 
NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to Department of the 
Pacific via the USAT “Cambrai,” scheduled to 
sail from New York, N. Y¥., on or about August 10. 


Chf. Pay Clik. Frank H. O'Neil, on or about 
August 31st detached Nicaraguan National Guard 
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Detachment to MB, NYd. New York, N. Y., via 
first available Government conveyance. 

The following named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated: 

Major Walter H. Sitz, Captain Elmer E. Hall, 
Captain Frank S. Flack, Ist Lt. Richard Fagan, 
Ist Lt. Lewis B. Puller, ist Lt. James E. Jones, 
ist Lt. Herbert P. Becker 


JULY 31, 1929. 

Major Robert W. Voeth, relieved from detail as 
an Assistant Quartermaster 

Captain Louis R. Jones, detailed as an Assistant 
Quartermaster, effective September 3rd. 

Captain Claude A. Larkin, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla 

Ist Lt. Thomas McK. Schuler, on August 6th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps and ordered 
to his home. Retired as of November 30th. 

ist Lt. Herbert P. Becker, detached NAS, San 
Diego, Calif.. to AS, Second Brigade, Nicaragua. 
via the USS “Henderson,” scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about August 10th. 

2nd Lt. William W. Conway, detached AS. Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., via first available Government con- 
veyance. 

2nd Lt. Robert B. Luckey, on August 19th de- 
tached Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

The following named officers detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to stations indicated, via first 
available Government conveyance. 

Colonel Robert H. Dunlap, Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Chf. Pay Clk. Cleveland A. Voss, Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Captain Peter C. Geyer. MB, Quantico, Va 

Captain H. H. Phipps, MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain Robert Blake, MB, Quantico, Va 

lst Lt. Joseph D. Humphrey, MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. James B. Hardie, MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Adolph Zuber, MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Earl S. Piper, MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. John C. Munn, MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. George H. Potter, MB. Quantico, Va. 

Captain George T. Hall, MB, NYd, Boston, Mass. 

Captain Joseph T. Smith, MB, NYd, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ist Lt. Thomas J. Kilcourse, MB, NYd, Boston, 
Mass. 

Captain William K. MacNulty, MB, NOB, Key 
West, Fla. 

Captain George F. Stockes, MB, Parris Island, 
8. C. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. John J. Faragher, MB, NPF, 
Indian Head, Md. 

Captain Roscoe Arnett, Department of the 
Pacific. 

Captain Thomas F. Joyce, Department of the 
Pacific 

ist Lt. Elmer E. Leibensperger, Department of 
the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Prentice A. Shiebler, Department of the 
Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Francis M. McAlister, Department of 
the Pacific 

2nd Lt. Allen C. Koonce, Department of the 
Pacific. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. John J. Andrews, Department of 
the Pacific. 

AUGUST 1, 1929. 

Major Thomas S. Clarke, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, NA, 
Annapolis, Md. 

2nd Lt. Frank C. Croft, detached MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to Department of the 
Pacific via the USAT “Cambrai,” scheduled to 
sail from New York, N. Y., on or about August 
10th 

2nd Lt. Kenneth H. Weir, detached MB, NYd, 
Washington, D. C., to Department of the Pacific 
via the USAT “Cambrai,” scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about August 10th. 
AUGUST 2, 1929. 

No changes were announced. 

AUGUST 3, 1929. 

Major David M. Randall, on or about August 
20th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Captain Gus L. Gloeckner, detailed as Assistant 
Quartermaster. 

Captain Leonard Rea, detached MB, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Chf. Pay Clk. Clarence J. Conroy, on August 
8th detached Recruiting District of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, and ordered to his home. Retired 
as of December 8, 1929. 

AUGUST 5, 1929. 

Ist Lt. William M. Mitchell, on August 15th de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C., to Asiatic Station via the USS ‘“Hender- 
son,"’ scheduled to sail from Quantico, Va., on 
September 14th to San Francisco, Calif., and 
thence via first available Government conveyance 
to the Far East. 

The following named commissioned second lieu- 
tenants and assigned to duty at MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to report on August 26, 1929 

Richard J. McPherson, Joseph H. Berry, William 
FP. Parks. 

AUGUST 6, 1929. 
Lt.-Col. Frank Halford, on reporting of relief 
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detached USS “Pittsburgh.” to Department of the 
Pacific via first available Government conveyance 

Captain Donald R. Fox, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to Nicaragua National Guard 
Detachment 

Captain William W. Rogers, detached Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment to Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua. 

Captain Clarence H. Medairy, detached MB 
Quantico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via 
the USAT “Cambrai,” scheduled to sail from New 
York, N. Y¥., on or about August 10th. 

ist Lt. Ralph E. Forsyth, on or about September 
5th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to the Field Ar- 
tillery School, Fort Sill, Okla 
AUGUST 7. 1929. 

Lt.-Col. Jesse F. Dyer, on Auseust 15th detached 
MB, NYd, Washington. D. C., to the Army War 
College, Washington, D. C 

Lt.-Col. Ellis B. Miller, om August 15th de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C., to Army War College, Washington, D. C 

Major Lowry B. Stephenson, detached Head- 
quarters Western Recruiting Division, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to Field Artillery School, Fort Sill 
Okla., to report on September ith. 

Captain James E. Betts, detached MB, NTS, 
Newport, R. I, to MB, Quantico, Va., to report 
on September 2nd 

Captain James D. Colomy, om August 25 de- 
tached MD, USS “Idaho,”’ to Department of the 
Pacific. 

Captain Francis S. Kieren, detached MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain Jacob Lienhard, about September 12th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va 

Captain John K. Martenstein, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to Quartermaster Corps 
Subsistence School, Chicago, Ill, to report on 
August 20th. 

Captain Robert M. Montague, detached MB 
Quantico, Va., to MD, USS “Arkansas,"’ to report 
aboard on August 15th. 

Captain Albert W. Paul, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to the Army Signal School, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., to report on September 10th 

Ist Lt. Joseph F. Burke, on or about August 
30th detached MB, SB, New London, Conn., to MB, 
Quantico, to report on September 2nd. 

lst Lt. Howard M. Peter, detached Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps. Washington, D. C., to MB, 
Quantico, Va., to report on September 2nd 

Ist Lt. William J. Whaling, about September 
12th detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Charles G. Meints, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to the Motor Transport School, Camp 
Holabird, Md., to report on September 12th. 

2nd Lt. Max W. Schaeffer, detached MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads, Va., to Department of the Pacific 
via the USAT “Cambrai,” scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about August 10th. 
AUGUST 8, 1929. 

Lt.-Col. William T. Hoadley, detached Garde 
d'Haiti to MB, Quantico, Va., via first available 
Government conveyance. 

Major Tom D. Barber, APM, on August 15th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain Franklin A. Hart, on August 15th de- 
tached MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain Joseph M. Swinnerton, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego. Calif., to Headquarters Western 
Recruiting Division, San Francisco, Calif. 


AUGUST 9, 1929. 

Lt.-Col. Fred D. Kilgore, detached Fourth Regi- 
ment, China, to Department of the Pacific via 
first available Government conveyance. 

Major Marion B. Humphrey, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Garde d’Haiti via the USS 
“Henderson,” scheduled to sail from Quantico, 
Va., on or about September 14th 

2nd Lt. Boeker C. Batterton, detached MB, Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., to First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, via the USS “Kittery,”’ scheduled to 
sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 
August 2lst 

2nd Lt. William T. Dodge, detached MB, NOB. 
Hampton Roads, Va., to First Brigade, Haiti, via 
the USS “Kittery,”’ scheduled to sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., on or about August 21st. 

2nd Lt. John J. Heil, detached MB, Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., to First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the USS “Kittery,” scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about August 
21st. 

The following named commissioned second lieu- 
tenants and assigned to duty at MB, NYd, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to report on August 26, 1929: 

Robert H. Williams, Claude I. Boles 
AUGUST 10, 1929. 

No changes were announced. 

AUGUST 12, 1929. 

2nd Lt. Robert O. Bare, on August 3lst detached 
MD, RR, Wakefield, Mass., to MB, Norfolk Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 

2nd Lt. Elvin B. Ryan, detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Pla., to AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Elmer H. Salzman, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 


Forty-nine 


2nd Lt. Carroll Williams, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico. Va 
AUGUST 13. 1929. 

Major Harry K. Pickett, detailed an Assistant 
Quartermaster, effective August 25th. 

Captain Thomas B. Gale, APM, on August 13th 
detached Office of the Assistant Paymaster, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Asiatic Station via the USS 
“Chaumont,”" scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about September 24th. 

Ist Lt. Lawrence T. Burke, on August 15th de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington 
D. C., to Department of the Pacific via the USS 
“Henderson,” scheduled to sail from Quantico 
Va., on or about September 14th 
AUGUST 14, 1929 

Major Paul A. Capron, on September Ist de- 
tached MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C 

Major Edward M. Reno, detached MB, Parris 
Island, 8S. C., to Department of the Pacific via 
the USS “Sapelo,”’ scheduled to sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., on or about August 24th. 

Captain William G. Hawthorne, on August 15th 
detached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washine- 
ton, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Harvey E. Dahlgren, detached MB, NYd, 
Washington, D. C., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia. 
Pa., to report not later than August 26th 

2nd Lt. Robert C. Orrison, on August 20th de- 
tached MB, Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., to MB, 
NYd, Washington, D 

2nd Lt. Frank H. Schwable, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB. NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to report 
not later than August 26th 

2nd Lt. Raymond B. Sullivan, Jr., detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
report not later than August 26th 
second lieutenant and assigned to duty at MB. 

2nd Lt. William A. Willis, commissioned a 
NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to report on August 26th 


RECENT RE-ENLISTMENTS 

VON TERSCH, Paul J., at St. Louis, 7-9-29, for 
MB, New Orleans. 

ALEXANDER, Drummond, at Oklahoma City, 7-8- 
29. for MB, San Diego. 

PITTS, Charles O., at Hampton Roads; 7-10-29, 
for MB, Hampton Roads. 

MANN, Raymond W.. at Indianapolis. 7-10-29, for 
N.A.D., Dover, N. J 

BROCK, Ira, at Quantico. 7-10-29, for MFF, 
Quantico 
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BUDROW, Joseph H., at Guam, M. 1.. 5-13-29, for 
MB, Guam, M 

JAGOSZ, Stanley, at Quantico, 7-10-29, for MB, 
Quantico 

SCRIVEN, William N., at Quantico, 7-10-29, for 
MB, Quantico 

SPEER, George N., at Guam. M. I. 5-10-29, for 
MB, Guam, M. I 

GRACIE, Wilbur B., at Boston. 7-9-29, for MB 
Parris Island 

BALDWIN, Harry B., at Parris Island, 7-5-29, for 
MB, Parris Island 

PATTEE, Herbert C.. at Puget Sound. NAD, 6-19- 
29. for NAD, Puget Sound 

ZEHMS, William C., at Norfolk, 7-9-29, for MB, 


ELMGREN, Robert F., at Indianapolis, 7-15-29 
for Rete., Indianapolis 

MURRAY, Frank F., at San Diego, 7-10-29, fox 
MB, San Diego 

LESKOVITZ, Frank J., at Detroit, 7-17-29, for 
MB, Parris Island 
MURPHY, James, at Detroit 
San Diego 

SMITH. George C.. at Detroit, 7-18-29, for MB, 
San Diego 

DETWILER. Harry E., at Managua, Nic., 6-23-29 
for 5th Regt., Nicaragua 
HARTMAN, Edgar A., at 
10th Reet., Quantico 

HUNTLEY, Daniel M at Boston, 7-15-29, for 
Retg., Philadelphia 

HOLTON, Claude L., at Hingham, 7-16-29, for 
MB, Hingham 

TAYLOR, Clarence L., at St. Louis, 7-17-29, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

THOMAS, Virgil C., at Detroit, 7-16-29, for Retg., 
Detroit 

McALISTER. Edward E., at Seattle, 7-11-29, for 
MB, Puget Sound. 

MOBERTS, Charley, at Portland, 7-11-29, for MB, 
San Diego 

ruIPPO, Walter A., at Managua, Nic., 
for NNG, Managua, Nic 

MNUTTL., Rudolph. at Shanghai, China, 6-26-29, 
for 4th Reegt., Shanghai. 

(OWENS, Gilbert I at Shanghai, China. 6-24-29 
for 4th Shanghai 

SMITH. George O at Ocotal. Nic.. 
lith Re Nicaragua 

VAS, Loui at New Londor 7-17-29. for MB 
New London 

RAMSEY, Allan B., at Philadelphia. 7-21-29, for 
Depot. Philadelphia 

WEIL Jack, at New York, 7-22-29, for Ret 
Philadelphia 

HARTMAN, Paul §S at Pittsburgh. 7-12-29, for 
MB, Parris Island 

BOSCH, John, at Omaha, 7-13-29, for Retg 
Chicago 

ZEHNGEBOT, Herman A., at Atlanta, 7-12-29, for 
APM, Atlanta 

TURNER, Frank, at Vallejo, 7-6-29, for MB 
Mare Island 

KURTZ, Morris K at Quantico, 7-13-29, for 
MFP, Quantico 

BLACKBURN, John O., at Washington, 7-17-29 
for HR. for Haiti 

KENNEDY. William F., at Philadelphia, 7-16-29. 
for Depot. Philadelphia. 

TROIANY,. Paolo, at Boston, 7-15-29, for MB, 
Boston 

HERMAN, Edward J., at Chicago, 7-15-29, for 
MB, Parris Island 

RUEDE, Ernest R., at Boston, 7-19-29, for MB 
Boston 

DWIRE, William J.. at Cincinnati, 7-17-29, for 
Retg., Cincinr 

LORENZ. Charles, at Seattle, 7-15-29, for MB 
Mare Island 

STEVENS. Rufus H.. at Vallejo, 7-13-29, for MB 
San Diego 


7-18-29. for MB, 


Quantico, 7-17-29, lor 


6-26-29, 


7-1-29, for 
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ARMSTRONG, Golden L., at U. 8S. 8S. “Pitts- 
burgh.’ 4-29-29, for U. S. S. “Pittsburgh.” 

HUGHES, Edgar L., at MB. Washington, 7-20-29, 
for MB. Washington. 

ORMS, Robert O., at Philadelphia, 7-20-29, for 
MB, Philadelphia 

THOMPSON, John L., at New Orleans, 7-20-29, 
for MB, New Orleans 

GASS, James S., at Washington, 7-23-29, for Ma- 
rine Band, Washington 

PEKARICH, Joseph S., at Philadelphia, 7-22-29, 
for MB, Fort Mifflin 

NELSON, James H., at New York, 7-23-29, for 2nd 
Brigade, Managua, Nic 

HARDIN, Daniel H at Quantico, 7-21-29, ior 
MB, Quantico 

LEE, William H. H at Quantico, 
RR, Quantico 

BUTLER, William E., at Tulsa, 7-20-29, for MB, 
San Diego. 

HEY, August A. at Quantico, 7-24-29, for MB, 
Quantico 

YOUNT, Cecil H at 
MB, New London. 

DAWSON, Lescer K., at Cumberland, 7-26-29, for 
MB, ‘ort 

MANNING, Thomas J.. at Quantico, 7-26-29, tor 
MB, Quantico 

AND&RsOn, Donald W at Omaha, 7-25-29. for 
MB, San Diego 

SCHOWE, Edward M., at Minneapolis, 7-24-29, for 
Re«., St. Paul 

KING, Curtis P., at Oklahoma City, 7-25-29, for 


7-21-29, for 


New London, 7-25-29, for 


RUiH, George H., at Oklahoma City, 7-26-29, for 
MB, S. Charleston, W. Va. 

BERGMAN, Sol, at San Diego, for MB, San Diego. 

HARKIS, Rovert V., at Vallejo, 7-22-29, for MB, 
New Orleans 

EDWARDS, Jesse G., at San Diego, 7-24-29, fox 
MB, San Diego 

HANSEN, Tneodore G., 
MB, San Dieso. 

BURKHARD, Alvert, at RS, Boston, 7-27-29, for 
RS, Boston 

McHUGd, John, at MB, Philadelphia, 7-29-29, for 
MB, Philadelphia. 

BURCH, Merion D., at Eashington, 7-30-29, for 


at Seattle, 7-24-29, for 


LYONS, Cnescer A., at Washington, 7-30-29, for 
Washington 
YOUNGS, Howard P., at Indianapolis, 7-27-29, for 


R« Indianapolis 
TAYLOR, James E., at Detroit, 7-30-29, for MB, 
Boston 


OXFORD, Walter H., at Dallas, 7-29-29, for MB, 
San Diego 

BISHOP, Harold, at Quantico, 7-31-29, for MB, 
Quantico 

RICHARDS, Edward, at Parris Island, 7-28-29, for 
MB, Parris Island 

DAHL, Thomas, at Vallejo, 7-27-29, for MB, Mare 


DAVIS, Solomon, at Vallejo, 7-27-29, for MB 


at San Francisco, 7-27-29, for 
MB, Quantico 

O'TOOLE, Ray. at Puget Sound, 7-24-29, for MB, 
Puget Sound 

MURAWSKI, John, at Lakehurst, 8-1-29, for 
MB, Lakehurst 

STEPKA, Joseph F., at Managua. Nic., 7-6-29, for 

5th Reet., Nicaragua 

DORSEY. James W., at Cleveland. 8-1-29, for 
HR. for Haiti 

ABBOTT, Arthur E., 
Boston 

SINGLETON, Esker A., at Fort Worth, 7-30-29, 
for MB. San Diego 

GAVIN, Carroll C., at San Francisco, 7-31-29, for 
DQM, San Francisco 

D’ARIANO, Daniel. at Quantico. 8-2-29. for MB, 
Quantico 


at Boston, 8-1-29, for MB, 
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ST. JOHN, Alfred L., at Portsmouth, N. H., 8-3-29, 
for MB. Portsmouth, N. H. 

OLDER, Ivan, at Vallejo, 7-31-29, for MB, Mare 
Island. 

SHOWMAN, Charles S.. at U. S. S. “Chelsea,” 
8-5-29, for U. S. N. H. “Chelsea,"’ Mass. 

FARRIS, William E., at Cleveland, 8-5129, tor 
MB, Great Lakes. 

GARDNER, Arthur L., at Portland, 8-3-29, for 
Retg., Portland. 

JOHNSON, Michael J., at New York, 8-7-29, for 
Retg., Philadelphia. 

WITALIS. Gay R.. at New York. 8-7-29. for Rete.., 
Philadelphia. 

STUART, Charles E., at Port au Prince, 7-14-29 
for Const., Port au Prince 

WALSH, Edward P., at Quantico, 8-4-29, for MB 
Quantico. 

GLENDON, Richard, at Boston, 8-8-29. for MB 
Parris Island. 

ROACH, Earl, at New York, 8-7-29. for Rete 
Philadelphia. 

KAUSINO, Frank, at Akron, 8-7-29, for MB, MI 
for Peking. 

MILLER, John R., at Atlanta, 8-3-29. for MB 
Key West. 

MILLER. Martin J.. at San Diego. 8-1-29, fo: 
MB. NAS. San Diego 

TSCHETTER. Michael, Jr at Seattle. 7-24-29 
for MB, San Diego. 

RECENT DEATHS 

COLE. Eli K., Major General, died July 4, 1929 
of disease at San Francisco, California. Next 
of kin: Mrs. Emilie M. Cole, wife, c’o Mrs. S 
H. Walsh, Haverford. Pa. 

HOWARD, Euvelle D., Captain, died July 22, 1929 
as result of an airplane crash near Ocotal, Nica- 
ragua Next of kin: Mrs. Maud V. Howard 
mother, 458 65th St., Oakland, Calif 

KNIGHT, Clarence M., Ist Lieut., died July 22. 
1929, as result of an airplane crash near Ocotal 
Nicaragua. Next of kin: Mrs. Gladys L. Knight 
wife, 13 West King St., Chambersburg, Pa 

STEPHENS, George B., Ist Lieut.. FMCR (active) 
died July 9, 1929, as result of airplane crash at 
Squantum, Mass Next of kin: Mrs. Rena E 
Stephens, wife, 220 Warner Drive, Carthay Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles, Calif 

COVER. Kenneth A., Pvt., died July 27. 1929. at 
Washington. D. C.. of injuries received in auto 
mobile accident Next of kin: Mrs. Lillian B 
Cover, mother, Box 416, R. D. No. 1, Early 
Road, Youngstown, Ohio. 

DIXON, Robert E., Pvt.. killed April 30, 1929. by 
native Nicaraguan near Danli, Nicaragua: Next 
of kin: Mr. Harlow S. Dixon, father, Elizabeth 
ton, Tenn. 

JONES, Ernest D., Gy. Set., FMCR (active), died 
July 9, 1929. as result of airplane crash at 
Squantum, Mass. Next of kin: Mrs. Rosemond 
B. Jones, mother, Box 23. Maypearl., Texas 

LITTLE. Oscar J., Sgt. Major, died July 28, 1929. 
of disease on board USS ‘Pittsburgh.’ Next of 
kin: Mrs. Blanche M. Goodman, sister, Box 
990. R. D. No. 2, Lakemont, Altoona, Pa 

MANNING, John. Pvt. Icl., died July 24, 1929, as 
result of automobile accident near Triangle 
Va. Next of kin: Joseph Manning. father. 896 
Astor Street, Mjlwaukee, Wis 

MOODY, Robert K., Pvt., died July 22, 1929, as 
result of airplane crash near Ocotal, Nicaragua 
Next of kin: George E. Moody, father, Galion, 
Ohio. 

O'LOUGHLIN, John G., Ist Sget., died July 15. 
1929, at Apali, Nicaragua. Next of kin: James 
F. Gardner, cousin, 118 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

PETERSON, Stanley C., Pvt.. died July 5, 1929. 
of accidental drowning at Quantico, Va. Next 
of kin: Nels Peterson, father, Winfield, Iowa. 
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F STREET AT NINTH 


SHALL “MUST” BE MASTER? 


TO avoid being compelled to do in the future those things that lead to failure, poverty 
and disaster, start now your savings account here. 
of all you receive shall be set aside in a permanent reserve fund. 
becomes a useful servant and not a terrible master. 

Remember: We pay 3% compound interest. 


Write for our booklet “Banking-by-Mail” 
THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over Nineteen Millions 


“Needs must when 


Make it an iron-clad rule that part 
Then “MUST” 


WEST END OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH STREET ATG 
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SMITH, Arthur T., Pvt., died July 24, 1929, at 
Quantico, Va.. as result of injuries received 
in an automobile accident. Next of kin: Will- 
iam D. Smith, brother, 65 Jennings Ave., Salem, 
Ohio. 

SMITH, John W., Cpl., died July 18, 1929, in 
Nicaragua. Next of kin: Mrs. Fannie Howard. 
mother, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 2, Station A, New 
Orleans, La. 

WILLIAMS, Claude R., Set., died July 23, 1929, 
of disease at Managua. Nicaragua. Next of kin: 
Howard Williams, brother, Laddonia, Mo. 

THOMPSON, William H., Staff Set. (retired), died 
July 16, 1929, at Washington, D. C. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Lucy Faulkner, sister, Wyoming, Del. 

NICHOLS, Harold E., Pvt., PMCR (inactive), died 
June 5, 1929, at Lewiston, Maine. Next of kin: 
Florence M. Nichols, wife, 175 Congress 8t., 
Portland, Me. 

RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE CORPS 

INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Capt. Earl Herndon Jenkins—French. 

Capt. John Kalun—Spanish. 

Capt. Martin John Kelleher—Spanish. 

lst Lt. Edward Gillette Hacen—Spanish 

Ist Lt. Eugene Hayden Price—Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. 

2nd Lt. James Ogden Brauer—French. 

2nd Lt. Edward Walter Snedeker—Spanish. 

2nd Lt. John Gregory Walraven—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

Corp. James Harol Gosnell—-Civil Service Com- 
bination. 

Corp. John Horne—Civil Service Railway Postal 
Clerk. 

Corp. Elton Frank Owen-—Stationary Fireman's 

Corp. Ola Schoolcraft-—Civil Service Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Pvt. James Nell Brantley— Spanish. 

Pvt. Lester Emeral Dinnel—Civil Service Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Pvt. Robert Bernard Ernst-——Civil Service Gen- 
eral Clerical 

Pvt. James Alfred Harris—Traffic Management. 

Pvt. John Vernon Harris—Spanish. 

Pvt. Anthony Pazzynski—Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. 

Pvt. Reed Vaughan Waldron—Highway Engi- 
neering. 

NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT Arrived Manila 15 August will 
leave Manila 7 August for San Francisco on the 
following itinerary: Arrive Guam 22 August, leave 
22 August; arrive Honolulu 31 Aug., leave 31 Auzg.: 
arrive San Diego 6 Sept., leave 7 Sept.;: arrive San 
Francisco (via San Pedro) 9 Sept., leave 10 Sept.; 
arrive Mare Island 10 September Leave Mare 
Island 23 Sept; arrive San Francisco 23 Sept., 
leave 24 Sept.; arrive San Pedro 25 Sept., leave 26 
Sept.; arrive San Diego 27 Sept.. leave 28 Sept.: 
arrive Honolulu 5 Oct., leave 7 Oct.; arrive Guam 
18 Oct., leave 19 Oct.; arrive Manila 24 October. 

HENDERSON—Sailed San Francisco 10 August 
for Corinto. Due Corinto 19 August, leave 21 Au- 
gust; arrive Canal Zone 24 Aug., leave 26 Aug.: 
arrive Quantico 2 Sept., leave 14 Sept.; arrive 
Hampton Roads 15 Sept... leave 18 Sept. for the 
West Coast of the United States on the following 
itinerary Arrive Port au Prince 23 Sept., leave 
23 Sept.;: arrive Canal Zone 26 Sept., leave 28 
Sept.; arrive Corinto 30 Sept., leave 2 October: 
arrive San Diego 1@ Oct., leave 11 Oct.; arrive 
San Francisco 13 Oct., leave 14 Oct.; arrive Mare 
Island 14 Oct. 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads 15 August. 
Will leave Hampton Roads 21 August for the West 
Indies on a fuel trip, making the following ports: 
Arrive Cape Haitien 26 Aug., leave 27 Aug.; arrive 
Port au Prince 28 Aug., leave 29 Aug.:; arrive 
Guantanamo 30 Aug., leave 31 Aug.; arrive Hamp- 
ton Roads 5 September. Will leave Hampton Roads 
18 September for the West Indies on the following 
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itinerary: Arrive Guantanamo 23 Sept., leave 24 
Sept.; arrive Port au Prince 25 Sept., leave 26 
Sept.; arrive Cape Haitien 27 Sept., leave 28 
Sept.; arrive San Juan 30 Sept.; arrive St. Thomas 
1 Oct., leave 2 Oct.; arrive Hampton Roads 7 Oct. 

NITRO—Sailed Guam 11 August for Pearl Har- 
bor. Due Pearl Harbor 22 Aug., leave 23 Aug.; 
arrive Puget Sound 31 Aug., leave 9 Sept.; arrive 
Mare Island 12 Sept., leave 21 Sept.; arrive San 
Pedro 22 Sept., leave 23 Sept.; arrive San Diego 
24 Sept.. leave 25 Sept.; arrive Corinto 3 Oct., 
leave 3 Oct.; arrive Canal Zone 6 Oct., leave 8 
Oct.; arrive Hampton Roads 14 October. Will 
leave Hampton Roads about 26 Oct. for the West 
Coast on the following itinerary: Arrive Guan- 
tanamo 30 Oct., leave 30 Oct.; arrive Canal Zone 
2 Nov., leave 4 Nov.; arrive Corinto 6 Nov., leave 
6 Nov.; arrive San Diego 14 Nov., leave 16 Nov. 
arrive San Pedro 17 Nov., leave 18 Nov.; arrive 
Mare Island 19 Nov., leave 29 Nov.; arrive Puget 
Sound 2 Dec., leave 7 Dec.: arrive Mare Island 10 
December. 

PATOKA—Sailed Newport 15 August for Boston 
Yard. Will leave Boston 24 August; arrive Rock- 
land, Maine, 25 August. Upon completion of hold- 
ing trials off Rockland, will proceed to Narra- 
gansett Bay to operate with the “Los Angeles” 
during the month of September. 

RAMAPO—Arrived Manila 31 July. Will leave 
Manila 10 August; arrive Mare Island 5 Sept., will 
proceed to the Navy Yard, Mare Island, for over- 
haul, 9 September-19 October, leave Mare Island 
23 Oct.; arrive San Pedro 25 Oct., leave 26 Oct.; 
arrive Manila 24 Nov., leave 7 Dec.; arrive San 
Pedro 3 January. 

SALINAS—Arrived Navy Yard, Norfolk, for over- 
haul. Will leave Navy Yard, Norfolk, 23 August 
arrive Rockland, Me., 25 August. Upon comple- 
tion of trials off Rockland, about 30 August, will 
proceed to Harbor Island, Texas, to load a cargo 
of fuel oil Will arrive Harbor Island 9 Sept., 
leave 11 Sept.; arrive Charleston 17 Sept., leave 
23 Sept.: arrive Harbor Island 29 Sept., leave 1 
Oct.; arrive Charleston 8 October. 

SAPELO—Arrived Navy Yard, Norfolk, 12 July 
for overhaul. Will leave Norfolk Yard 23 Aug. 
arrive Hampton Roads 23 Aug., leave 24 Aug.; ar- 
rive Newport, R. I.. 26 Aug., leave 27 Aug.; arrive 
Canal Zone 5 Sept., leave 7 Sept.; arrive Corinto 
10 Sept., leave 10 Sept.; arrive San Pedro 19 Sept.. 
leave 1 Oct.; arrive Manila 30 Oct., leave 12 No- 
vember; arrive San Pedro 9 Dec., leave 11 Dec.; 
arrive Corinto 21 Dec., leave 21 Dec.; arrive 
Canal Zone 24 Dec., leave 8 Jan.; arrive Guan- 
tanamo 11 Jan., leave 13 Jan.; arrive Port Arthur 
19 Jan., leave 21 Jan.; arrive Hampton Roads 29 
January. 

SIRIUS—Arrived St. Paul, Pribiloff Islands, 14 
August. Due to leave Pribiloff Islands 21 August; 
arrive Dutch Harbor 22 August, leave 22 August; 
arrive Seattle 29 Aug., leave 31 Aug.; arrive Puget 
Sound 31 August, leave 9 Sept.; arrive Mare Island 
12 Sept., leave 20 Sept.; arrive San Pedro 21 Sept., 
leave 23 Sept.; arrive San Diego 24 Sept., leave 
27 Sept.; arrive Corinto 6 Oct., leave 6 Oct.; ar- 
rive Canal Zone 9 Oct., leave 11 Oct.; arrive 
Guantanamo 14 Oct., leave 14 Oct.; arrive Hamp- 
ton Roads 18 Oct., leave 26 Oct.: arrive Phila- 
delphia 27 Oct., leave 1 Nov.; arrive New York 2 
Nov., leave 8 Nov.; arrive Boston 9 Nov., leave 16 
Nov.; arrive Hampton Roads 18 Nov. Will prob- 
ably leave Hampton Roads 29 November for the 
West Coast. 

VEGA—Arrived Philadelphia 13 August. Will 
leave Philadelphia 19 Aug.; arrive New York 20 
Aug., leave 26 Aug.; arrive Boston 27 Aug., leave 
4 Sept.; arrive Hampton Roads 6 Sept., leave 14 
Sept.; arrive Guantanamo 18 Sept., leave 18 Sept.; 
arrive Canal Zone 21 Sept., leave 23 Sept.; arrive 
Corinto 26 Sept., leave 26 Sept.: arrive San Diego 
5 Oct., leave 8 Oct.; arrive San Pedro 9 Oct., leave 
11 Oct.; arrive Mare Island 12 Oct., leave 21 Oct.; 
arrive Puget Sound 24 Oct., leave 1 November; 
arrive Mare Island 4 November. 
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Prizes! 


Pictures of yourself and friends, taken 
in foreign ports and at posts and stations 
in the States are prizes which you will 
value in years to come 

All you need is a camera, for no mat- 
ter where you are in the world, we will 
do your developing and printing, and 
take care of your needs in the way of 
films, accessories, and coloréd enlarge- 
ments. 

It’s a service by Marines for Marines 
—THE BEST GUARANTEE YOU 
CAN GET. 
Send no money, We will finish your, rolls 


and return C.O.D. Price list an nfor- 
mation gladly furnished on request. 


Fleet Photo Service 
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423-425 G Street N. W., Dept.-L 
Washington, D. C. 
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Auto-Ordnance Corporation — 302 Broadway — New York City 
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HIS BEST FRIEN 


hy sO di wi e irted, Li uie?” 


‘Aw Chees, Ed, she turned me 
lown cold last night ter me 
riskine the jue for be 
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Post Exchange 

postpaid. 

IODINE PRODUCTS CO 
I rel, Miss 


It is not necessary 
to have had an Ac- 
count at this Bank to 
Borrow. 

THE 


MORRIS 
PLAN 


Easy to Pay 
Monthly 
Deposit 
Por 12 

Months 


$10.00 
$15.00 
$20.00 
$25.00 
$360 $30.00 
$540 $45.00 
$1,200 $100.00 
$6,000 $500.00 


THE MORRIS 
PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U. S. Treasury 
1408 H STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lean 
$120 
$180 
$240 
$300 


Patronize our Advertisers 


LOANS 
HORNING 
Diamonds 
Watches--Jewelry 
South End of Highway Bridge 
ON ROAD TO ALEXANDRIA 
RATES OF INTEREST, 2% and 3% 
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which, needless to say, he declined. Pri- 
vate Morash doesn’t miss any at second, 
and Lyman needs no one to tell him how 
good he is at third. Herbert is our ex- 
Yank shortstop, and he alone has for- 
gotten more about baseball than the 
Guardia ever will know. 

Our outfielders are so good that they 
are practically immortal, but since some 
folks didn’t read the sport pages back 
when baseball was an art and not a 
game, I will mention their names. 
Nobles plays center; Lewis, right, and 
the invincible Harriman covers left. We 
really don’t need any substitutes, but we 
have one anyway. It is Private Kirk- 
ham, the cook. He plays ball just like 
he cooks—terrible. 

In bringing this to a close we invite 
each and every reader to visit our great 
metropolis. By the way, who is Presi- 
dent of the United States now? 


SGT.-MAJ. THEODORE ROWE 
KILLED AT DAHLGREN, VA. 


Sergeant Major Theodore Rowe, U. S. 
M. C., attached to the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., serving in the capacity 
of a mascot for that 
post, was killed by a 
motor truck in Dahl 
gren, Va., on the 
first of August. 

Sergeant Major 
Rowe was born June 
10, 1919, and was 
enlisted as a private 
at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, 
D. C., on July 18 of 
the same year. 

He was promoted 
to corporal at the 
expiration of his 

Set.-Maj. Rowe first enlistment, in 

1923, and was fur- 
ther advanced to the grade of Sergeant 
Major at the beginning of 1927. 

Sergeant Major Rowe was frequently 
A. W. O. L. to Quantico, Va., the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., and to Dahl- 
gren, Va. It was while at the last men- 
tioned that the accident occurred. His 
death is mourned by the entire personnel 
at his barracks. 


SERGEANT MAJOR WHEELING J. 


ALLEN RETIRES AFTER 
THIRTY YEARS 

Sergeant Major Wheeling J. Allen, U. 
S. M. C., of the Marine Corps Base, 
Naval Operating Base, San Diego, Calif., 
was retired on the fifteenth of August 
after completing thirty years. service 
with the United States Marine Corps. 
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55TH COMPANY, 11TH REGT., YALI, 
NICARAGUA 
By C. R. Wetzel 

Hello, Gang! 

Just a few lines from the Yali boon- 
docks. We are still up here making pa- 
trols and fighting bandits, wading in mud 
and doing other things to make us miser- 
able. Those of us who are left are ex- 
58th Company men, recently transferred 
to the 55th Company, 2nd Battalion, with 
headquarters at Esteli. Captain Lewis 
was the commander of the 58th, but at 
present he is commanding the 2nd Bat 
talion. We wish him all the luck in the 
world. 

The company had a 99 per cent quali- 
fication at the Condega Rifle Range. The 
bandits had better stand from under. 

We have a new galley force. Ser- 
geant Noble is mess sergeant. “Mac” 
McKenzie is the baker and “Greasy” Til- 
ley and Ex-Army Wetzel are the cooks. 
They sure are slinging mean hash. 

Captain Hanneken of the Guardia 
Nacional, with a patrol of Yali Marines. 
and sixty Vigilantes under the command 
of General Escimeli, are making it quite 
warm for the bandits in the Yali dis- 
trict. Keep it up, captain, we want to 
go home. 

Will write again soon. 

Adios, YALI MARINES. 
QM. SERGEANT ROBERT B. SCOTT 
RETIRES AFTER TWENTY YEARS 

Quartermaster Sergeant Robert B. 
Scott, attached to the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., retired from active 
service in favor of the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve after twenty years duty. 

Scott first enlisted in the Marine Corps 
in August, 1903. He served his full 
period of four years and was discharged 
in August, 1907. In September of the 
same year he enlisted in the United 
States Army, in which he served until 
1910. After a two-year period of in- 
activity, he returned to the Marine Corps 
and has been with it ever since. 

The Corps is losing an efficient man, 
and his many friends extended their well- 
wishes for his success. 


BACK IN THE OLD MARINE CORPS 

Samuel G. Mawson, sprightly Civil War 
veteran, commands the Department of 
the Potomac, G. A. R. At a recent vet- 
erans re-union someone addressed the 
old boy as “Colonel.” 

“Blinkety, blankety, blunk,” roared the 
old bunkie, “our outfit is full of colonels. 
I’li have you to know I’m a Marine Corps 
gunnery sergeant and to me that title 
means more than all the ‘colonels’ in the 
world. Call me ‘gunnery sergeant.’ 

“And another thing,” added Gunnery 
Sergeant Mawson, “the G. A. R. is 
dwindling. Soon we'll be down to squad 
size. I predict the last squad to go will 
be composed of up-and-at-’em Leather- 
necks. From Appomattox to Quilali we 
die hard—we Marines!” 
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MARINE DETACHMENT U. S. S. 
“GALVESTON” 
By Stina 

We are now back to our first love, the 
hurricane deck of this good old ship, 
affectionately known as the “Galley.” 

Landed at Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, 
April, 1928, attached to the 59th Co., 
llth Regiment. From the first of May 
to the latter part of April, 1929, we have 
been doing duty in the Zone of Active 
Operations, serving as part of the Coco 
River Patrol composed of the ship’s de- 
tachments of the U. S. S. “Denver,” 
“Tulsa” and “Galveston.” What we 
have done while in Nicaragua is history. 

We have quite a few new faces since 
returning. The old gang is now doing 
duty in the hills of Virginia as members 
of the President’s Guard and when the 
word is passed down the line the nearest 
to a casualty we hope for is that a nice 
big trout will be lost from the notable 
fishing line. 

Some time early in the year we told 
you how we would put the cold cervezas 
away when we arrived from Panama. 
Well, we are still catching up for the 
year we have been gone and it helps in 
soldiering, and here is how: 

During the Admiral’s inspection which, 
by the way, has only been a week ago, 
the conversation overheard from the 
members of the Admiral’s Staff, etc., 
about the matched, starched, and pressed 
uniforms of the Guard, and the condition 
of the arms and equipment, to the ques- 
tions asked, such as the number of rifle, 
where it was made, nomenclature, con- 
tents of first aid pouches, the purpose 
of all military training in three words, 
sea duty compared with duty shore, and 
several other questions that cannot be 
brought to mind, all very complimentary. 


CAPE HAITIEN FIELD RADIO 
STATION 
By J. V. 

Howdy, folks! This is our first time 
on the air with anything but radio, but 
even so, we aren’t going to start by 
apologizing. What’s the use? We all 
have our weak moments and we may as 
well turn to writing as anything else. 

With the exception of the writer, there 
is an entirely new enlisted staff in the 
Signal Detachment. On the fourth of 
July, the U. S. S. “Woodcock” arrived 
from Port au Prince, bearing a citadel 
party and also Pfc. Campbell and Pri- 
vates C. R. Tallman and A. D. Linn. Pfe. 
Campbell relieved Cahill, who has been 
the telephone lineman for the past six 
months. Tallman and Linn relieved Pri- 
vates G. Williams and Schatzley of the 
Radio. The relieved men were—well, 
they weren’t sorry to leave. They did a 
little high-class taking off at Doc’s and 
John’s. Such is life, and it is short. 

At present our staff is as follows: 
Lieutenant E. W. Snedeker, communica- 
tions officer; Corporal Vanderhoof, non- 
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com in charge; Privates Tallman and 
Linn as operators, and Pfc. Campbell, 
lineman. Linn is a new man from the 
school, but it will not be long before he 
will be on the set regularly. Tallman 
was standing watches at the Naval Sta- 
tion in Port au Prince. In addition to 
these signal men, we have Private Waldo 
Harris of VO9M in our barracks. He is 
detached to the Cape as aviation me- 
chanic. The whole gang works together 
and everything is fine. 

Our present equipment consists of a 
two kilowatt transmitter with a gaso- 
line driven motor generator as the source 
of supply. We have been having con- 
siderable trouble with our motors, but 
at last we have one that runs. The old 
concrete mountings have been removed 
from the engine room and now we have a 
lot more available space for a workroom. 
With all this we will soon have power 
wired to the electrically driven motor 
generator. That is one thing I have been 
looking forward to for a long time and 
everything comes to he who waits. Our 
receiver is a fourteen-twenty and we are 
expecting to get a RF very soon. Our 
operating room is part of the Headquar- 
ters Building and the transmitter is lo- 
cated in the engine room and operated 
by remote control of a sort. 

Our Captain, W. Radcliffe, has been re- 
lieved. The new Captain of the Brigade 
Signal Company is Captain J. Groff. I 
was busily working in the engine room 
the other morning and I was called to 
Headquarters. There was Captain 
Groff,—I don’t know how a man can get 
to so many places so quickly. We knew 
he was coming but we didn’t think it 
would be for a month yet. We were 
glad to see him as we wanted to get him 
acquainted with our station. He didn’t 
stay very long, but what he said surely 
sounded great. We will have a tube 
transmitter installed in three months and 
it will be one great improvement. I 
don’t know what type it is but it will 
have a radius of at least six hundred 
miles according to verbal description. 

We have all been tinkering with high 
frequency but we have accomplished 
very little in the transmitter line. We 
have a “Silver-Marshall” receiver that 
safely covers fifteen to about one hun- 
dred meters. This is installed in the sta- 
tion and is good practice for everyone. 
We get code and music from all parts of 
the world. The most fun of all comes 
from copying the amateurs throughout 
the States. This winter we will be piping 
away on the twenty-forty and eighty 
bands. I expect to get going sooner than 
that with some five-meter equipment that 
I have accumulated. We are going to 
have a seventy-five watt master oscilla- 
tor power amplifier perking just as soon 
as we can save up a little money for 
parts. 

Well, this will serve at least to let all 
of you know that there is a radio outfit 
here and that we will be going strong 
throughout the coming fall. 
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ST. MUNGO 
ANNOUNCES 
The NEW 1.55-1.68 
GOLF BALL 


CLICK 
IMTOO 168 


Dimpled and Meshed Markings 


The United States Golf Association 
has ruled that on and after January 


first, 1931, a Golf Ball must not 
weigh more than 1.55 ounces avoir- 
dupois, and not be smaller than 1.68 


inches in diameter. 

LIGHTER AND LARGER, the 
new Colonel has these definite fea- 
tures of superiority: 

1—FEasier to hit. 

2—F lies higher. 

3—Lies better. 

4—Putts accurately. 
A limited quantity only of the new 
Colonel Golf Balls is now available. 


For your early supply ask your Pro- 
fessional or Sporting Goods Dealer. 


The popular Click Colonel will be 
available until January 1, 1931. 


COLONEL 


GOLF Baris 


each i 

per dozen 
Sold by all Professionals and 
Sporting Goods Dealers in both 
Dimpled and Meshed markings. 


St. Mungo Mfg. Co. of America 
121-123 Sylvan Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Square Knotters 


yas of the most fascinating 
recreational activity in the Service 
can avail themselves of our efficient 
mail order service, no matter where 
they may be. All square knot ma- 
terials—silk cord, pearl buckles, rings, 
instruction books, sent by mail to all 
parts of the world. 


Send your order direct or write 
for booklet. 


P.C. HERWIG CO. 


Square Knot Headquarters 
97 SANDS ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MARINES! 


When Going to Parris Island 


STOP AT 
YEMASSEE HOTEL 


& CAFE 
YEMASSEE, S. C. 


HOT AND COLD RUNNING 
WATER IN EVERY ROOM 


European Plan 
Reasonable Rates 


JIM PAPPAS, Prop. 


DREYER 
TRADING COMPANY 


24 Stone Street 
New York, N.Y 


Prices submitted upon application 


Distributors to the Post Exchanges 


Jostam Anti Flinch Wins 
1928 Grand Amer. Handicap 


Mr, tsaac Andrews WINNER 
1927 G. A. H. by O. Newlin 


Eliminates upward whip of 
muzzle and maintains gun 
balance for following shots. 
Get yours today and avoid 
substitutions. 


Anti Flinch .... $3.25 

Hy-gun ........ $3.00 

$2.00 

ASK FOR CATALOG 
Dept. U 


Jostam Mfg. Co., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Largest Mfagrs. of recoll pads in the worid 


WHEN DEALING WITH 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


Please Mention 
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$ CASHULN. 
ON YOUR SPARE TIME 


Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 

COLUMBIA 


THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, 
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ALBINO BRAINSTORMS 
By S. A. 


Much of Nicaragua’s muddy water has 
trickled under the bridge since this 
thriving hamlet found its way to the 
interesting pages of our well-known 
magazine. Yes, we get a “Leatherneck” 
once in a while. 

Major Harry W. Weitzel is holding 
forth here as commander of the first 
battalion, 11th Regiment. This battalion 
has been under fire several times since 
January, 1928, and its record will stand 
up with any of them. But the day of 
combat patrols for Marines in this sector 
is about over. The Guardia Nacional is 
doing most of that now. Santa Cruz, 
farthest flung outpost of the battalion, 
has been called in. Next came Quilali’s 
dashing tropicals, and fifty men of the 
59th Company were added to the rolls of 
this battalion. So now we have about 
120 men here. There are about 40 in 
Jicaro, 60 in Jalapa, and 40 in Apali. 
Several are scattered about in Managua 
and Ocotal on special duty and for medi- 
cal treatment. 

Captain J. D. Lockburner is executive 
officer, and he’s one man who doesn’t let 
any hay grow under his feet. Lieuten- 
ant C. B. Graham is Battalion Adjutant, 
bridge shark, athletic and amusement 
officer, Post Exchange officer, and sev- 
eral other officers too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Sergeant Major Welsh runs the office 
and he’s a bear for details; efficient man 
and A-1 Casino player. Sergeant Scud- 
der and Corporal Council are pencil 
pushers and typewriter oilers par excel- 
lence. Next door is the canteen where 
Sergeant Gladden holds everybody up. 
Gladden also works with First Sergeant 
Yalowitz on Headquarters Company 
paper stuff. 

Sergeant Leonard O. Dickson, who 
claims no special place as his home, but 
who admits having an uncle in Cairo, 
Illinois, to whom he was wont to appeal 
when he was in trouble on the outside, is 
mess sergeant. Dickson believes that 
an army moves on its stomach, and does 
pretty well considering the limited 
amount of chow we have in the store- 
room. We'll have to start eating bark 
off trees pretty soon. Sergeant Don M. 
Taylor, lanky exponent of Blackjack and 
past master of hiking around Quilali, is 
police sergeant, and growls about his 
duties interfering with his social obliga- 
tions. 

We wish someone who has a drag 
would see about the mail situation. 
Every Tuesday and Friday a patrol 
comes in with mail from Apali, where 
the Fokkers land, but the mail turns out 
to be official, and all the personal cor- 
respondence we get is in such negligible 
quantity that we have to write to our- 
selves to get a scratch. Such is life in 
Nicaragua. Oh, well, they say we won’t 
be here long. Can’t be over 33 months 
for this chicken, for that’s when we get 
the old discharge. What a relief that 
will be. Bet we'll think two or three 
days before we ship over. Bound to re- 
up, though, they all do. 

Movies here every night, and they are 
received with much appreciation. We 
get a little beer occasionally; but we 
would like to have our mail. 


Regards to Doc Clifford and Lou Wiley. 
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over with dizziness after his up-hill 
breath-taking run. 

“Hey, Chink!” Murphy shouted to the 
Chinese cook. “Look after the kid, he’s 
all in.” 

Rushing to the telephone he tried to 
get headquarters, eight miles away in 
the valley. The line was dead. 

“Call the crew in, to fight the fire,” 
he ordered. The whistle blew insistently 
and the men, about fifty of them, trooped 
into camp. 

Four men were started on camp work 
horses, to try to break through the fire 
line and bring help from town, the rest 
seattered to try and check the fire. 

“Tell ’em to send the engine and a flat 
car, maybe the engine can fight through 
the fire,” Murphy instructed the riders. 

An hour later the horsemen returned 
and reported that the hill was sur- 
rounded by fire, there was no outlet, no 
place where men or horses could break 
through. The woods were dry as tinder 
after the long summer drought. 

“I always said it was a fool idea to 
build a camp on top of Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain,” growled Murphy. 

Valiantly the men fought to check the 
fire, but steadily the flames advanced. 
Pine trees were blazing to their top- 
most tips. The smoke was blinding, and 
suffocating. The fire was now within a 
mile of the camp and plainly in sight. 
It would take two hours for it to cover 
that distance, then the flames would roar 
over the dry camp buildings, and every- 
thing would be blotted out—nothing left 
but the charred blackened remnants of 
buildings, horses, men and trees. 

The men were now all gathered nerv- 
ously around the cook house. It was no 
use fighting further. The efforts of such 
a small crew, were too puny to break 
that living wall of flame. They were 
just stoically waiting for some miracu- 
lous relief—or the end. 

“Say, Boss,” said Clarence. 
that big wire for?” 

He pointed to a slender cable stretch- 
ing from the top of a tall pine tree. It 
ran in a straight line across and down 
the valley, sometimes high in the air, 
sometimes low, according to the ground. 
It ended on a low hill-top, in the far 
distance. 

“That’s an old lead wire we used when 
we did skyline loggin’. Ain’t used it for 
three years now,” said Murphy. 

“Where does it end?” persisted Cla- 
rence. 

“About a mile from town at the old log 
landin’.” 

“I think I'll ride her down,” said 
Clarence nonchalantly. “It’s too dam hot 
up here.” 

“You're crazy, sister,” said Bill. “That 
cable’s rusted and rotten, besides your 
light weight on that wire would make 
the trolley travel two miles a minute. 
You would run to within a mile of town 
in less than four minutes—if there was 
enough life left in you to know when you 
got there. Sure, you’re crazy.” 

“Aw, g’wan,” laughed Clarence. “What 
do you hicks know about the Ride for 
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Life business? I did it for years on 
the Pumpkin Circuit. Leave it to us old 
circus guys that knows somethin’. I 
could ride her hangin’ by my teeth. I'll 
come back on that railroad engine inside 
an hour an’ we'll haul the whole bunch 
out, unless the railroad ties burn up.” 

“Some of you fellers grease that old 
travelin’ block I see hangin’ up on the 
wire,” said Clarence. 

“Sister, you can’t make it,” said Mur- 
phy earnestly. “Even if the wire holds, 
you'll have to pass square through the 
fire on that hill-top, and chances are 
you'll land clear in the middle of it.” 

“Bill, you’re a good logger and timber 
faller, but you ain’t a.perfessional acro- 
bat like me. I’m ‘Beautiful Clarice, the 
Woman Daredevil.’ Since I was a kid 
I’ve been a Rider for Lifer,—an’ I’m alive 
yet,” bantered Clarence. 

Rill knew that Clarence was belittling 
a brave heroic deed, and his big lumber- 
jack heart went out to the bombastic 
little man. 

Steadily Clarence climbed up the tall 
“mast” pine. It was studded at short 
intervals with iron climbing spikes. His 
short legs hardly reached from spike to 
spike. The boys had rigged a wire 
“bosun’s chair” onto the traveling block. 

“Pass the hat Murphy!” Clarence 
shouted down, as he took his seat in the 
wire sling. “Those guys ain’t paid a 
nickel, ain’t even bought peanuts for the 
elephant, an’ ‘Beautiful Clarice’ don’t do 
no ride-for-life stunts free, gratis an’ for 
nothin’. Let’er go boys! I'll be back in 
an hour on the engine.” 

The boys felt is was certain death for 
Clarence, but it was almost certain death 
to stay, so what did it matter? 

“When you get to the high mast tree, 
across the other valley, the cable runs 
up-hill and you'll slow down enough to 
swing loose,” said one of the men. 
“You're off!” 

For a few feet the rusty traveling 
block groaned and creaked, then spun at 
incredible, lightning-like speed down the 
mountain side. 

Almost instantly Clarence seemed to 
reach the fire. He saw the tops of a 
line of blazing pine trees on each side 
of him, and a roaring inferno below. 
Shielding his face with his arms he 
flashed through the tree tops. An over- 
hanging branch was caught by the trol- 
ley, torn entirely from the tree trunk, 
and carried along by the block. The 
blazing flaming limb seemed to wrap and 
twine itself around his neck and head. 
Screaming in agony from the burning 
pitch pine branch, he tore at it with his 
naked hands and finally cast it free and 
down into the fire below. He seemed 
to have been in that living hell of fire 
for an hour, but actually, hardly two 
minutes had elapsed. Bleeding and burnt, 
his clothes smouldering in a dozen places, 
his hands and face and head, raw flesh, 
he felt the trolley slacken speed and 
almost come to a standstill; then he half 
dropped, half fell to the ground. 

Staggering, stumbling, falling, he 
somehow made his way to town, and de- 
livered the news of the perilous plight of 
Murphy and his crew. 

The ambulance clanged its way up to 
the hospital. The white-capped nurses, 
the white-coated doctors tended and min- 
istered to him—but Clarence never knew. 
For days he was unconscious; the doctors 
and nurses worked over him, fighting to 
save his life. 
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During all this time big Bill Murphy 
sat constantly by the bedside. 

“To hell with the woods,” he growled, 
whenever word came that he was wanted 
at the sawmill office. “I’m staying with 
sister, ’till he’s better. He stayed by me, 
an’ by the Powers that be, I’ll stay by 
him.” 

Slowly the weeks drifted by; Clarence 
could talk, but his face, arms and neck 
swathed in bandages. Murphy and the 
doctor were holding a consultation. 

“His sight will be saved, Murphy,” 
said the doctor slowly. “But his face 
will be simply a hideous mask. The 
burning branch he talked about in his 
delirium, has left livid criss-cross scars 
on almost every inch of his face. I 
dread the result of the shock he will get, 
when he looks in the mirror.” 

“Too bad,” said Murphy. “His face 
was beautifuller than any woman’s I ever 
seen—somehow I think he was proud of 
it—an’ he was a little he-man hero, at 
that.” 

Carefully the nurses watched that 
Clarence should catch no reflection of his 
scarred face, until he was strong enough 
to bear the shock of his disfigurement. 
Mirrors and polished silverware were 
taboo. His room was darkened. 

One morning the head nurse came to 
his cot. 

“Clarence, we are going to remove the 
last wrappings from your face today,” 
she said gently. “Then you can see your- 
self in the mirror. Don’t be disappointed 
little man, if you’ve not gained in beauty. 
It’s lucky the doctors could save your 
sight.” 

Doctors, nurses and Murphy stood 
watching as the mirror was handed to 
Clarence. Every heart was aching for 
the boy. The shock his scarred, dis- 
torted, grotesque face must give him 
would be terrific. Raising the mirror he 
looked at his reflection carefully, in- 
credulously. 

“Pull the shades up a little higher will 
you, nurse?” he asked. “I can’t see 
good.” 

Then a grin spread over his face. It 
made him look grotesque, and like a 
grinning gargoyle—but it radiated satis- 
faction and happiness. He positively 
beamed. 

“Good for you, Doc,” he _ shouted. 
“That’s what I call a reg’lar genu-ine he- 
man’s face now. A little red and lumpy 
—but it’s strickly-all-right.” 

Reaching out he clasped Murphy’s 
hand in both his. 

“Murphy, ol’ pal, as soon as Doc here 
turns me loose, I’m goin’ to lick the first 
dog-gone Irishman that calls me ‘Sister’.” 

“Nobody will,” said Murphy gravely, 
looking at the grinning, gargoyle-like 
face. 

Earnestly the big Irishman gazed into 
the little man’s eyes; their frank, fight- 
ing, courageous expression, seemed to 
soften and almost obliterate the ravages 
of the fire. 

“You’re a real hones’ to God lumber- 
jack man, sis——, I mean Shorty,” he 
said huskily. 

Suddenly Murphy decided that the 
woods and the work must be needing 
him. A man couldn’t even blow his nose 
or wipe the dust out of his eyes without 
those snoopy female nurses watching. 
Gently closing the door, he was gone. 

“I didn’t think ‘hicks’ ever grew as 
good as him,” Clarence gravely informed 
the nurses. 
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“THE PARABLE OF THE PRIZE 
FIGHTER” 

Cy Schindell was one of the most 
promising middleweights in the Marine 
Corps about 1925. Big time managers 
were looking him over and he seemed to 
have every attribute to develop into a 
second Gene Tunney. His last fight was 
with Tommy Loughran at Madison 
Square Garden in 1926. But Cy had two 
failings that kept him in the “ham and 
egg’” class which he could not overcome. 
“One failing was that he was so kind- 
hearted that when he had his man hang- 
ing on the ropes, Cy would let down and 
take it easy for a round or two, and then 
he couldn’t get going again. The other 
failing was that Cy’s girl always had a 
ringside seat, and Cy could not keep his 
eyes off of her. He would look moon- 
eyed at her and absentmindedly lead 
with his chin. The result was that 
Loughran landed a right cross on Schin- 
dell’s jaw that finished the ex-Marine’s 
fighting career.”’—Recruiter’s Bulletin. 
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it was pecking seed on the barn floor. 
“Just like that, ain’t it, Bill?” 

“Seems so, chicken,” Bill answered. 

“Oh, well, if you've got all the live- 
stock talking for you!” I said scornfully, 
and I turned away. “Only,” I said, “I’ve 
hired a man to take your place down 
here, and you'll kindly hand me the cave 
key and go up and pack your trunk.” 

“Give him the key; what do you 
care?” grunted a pig, and Bill tossed 
me the key. I caught it on the fly and 
went up to the house. Abundant was 
still there, looking at the little bird, 
and when she saw me she started and 
blushed. 

“Why, Sam!” 
pect you!” 

“I walked,” I said. 

Bill did not go. When I thought it 
over I saw he was right in one way, he 
had never said he meant to go before 
the first of September and I had no right 
to send him away; that was Abundant’s 
business. Old Simeon showed up on the 
first of September and I gave him the 
key to the cave and explained the points 
of interest and tried him out on the 
echo. He did well enough. He was an 
old-styler and had a moustache to hide 
his lips but he echoed as well as need be 
and I was glad to see that professional 
jealousy made him sort of offish to Bill. 
They didn’t mix. 

“I thought Mr. Saggerty was going,” 
Simeon said to me. 

“Well, he said he was,” I answered. 

“Then he had better go,” Simeon said 
dryly. “If he don’t he will give this 
whole business away. Miss Abundant is 
liable to come on him any time. Just 
now he is out there making the ducks and 
the geese tell each other what they think 
of you and of Ranch Titherweight, and 
what a lovely person Miss Abundant is.” 

“Drat him!” I said. “He’s in love; 
that’s what is the matter with him.” 

You can imagine I was surprised when 
Bill came to me, not half an hour later 
and held out his hand. 
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“Goodby, Sam,” he said. “I’m going. 
It is all off. I’m in the way. I asked her 
to marry me. Well, such is life!” 

“No!” I exclaimed. “You don’t mean 
you had nerve enough to ask her to tie 
up to a thing like you!” 

“She thought the way you do, I guess,” 
Bill said with a sick grin. “She was 
sorry and all that but it couldn't be. 
It’s Rance Titherweight, Bill—no doubt 
of that.” 

“No!” I exclaimed again. “Not that 
fat slug! Did she say so right out?” 

“More or less,” Bill admitted. “I put 
it up to her and she would not deny it.” 

“Well, you just wait here,” I said, “and 
don’t you move until I come back. I'll 
settle this Rance Titherweight business. 
I know a thing | or two about Rance 
Titherweight 

I was off in a rush and I found Abun- 
dant without any trouble. I asked her 
if she could spare a couple of minutes 
and we went out on the side porch and I 
made her take a seat. I hesitated a 
while, trying to get things straight in 
my mind, so I could say them in the 
proper way. 

“It’s like this, Miss Abundant,” I said 
finally, “I've been cheating you. I’ve 
been fooling you and playing a trick on 
you. I’m ashamed of it and confess it, 
but I did think I was doing the right 
things, and that is my excuse.’ 


Just then a chicken came along, peck- 
ing at the grass out in front of us. It 
was a white chicken, a hen, and along be- 
hind it came half a dozen chicks, a late 
season hatching of them. The hen started 
to come up on the porch. 

“Shoo!” said Abundant. 

“Very well! Very well!” said the white 
hen. “Don’t get excited.” 

“My gracious!” Abundant cried. “Am 
I mad?” and she looked up at the tree 
where the little bird had said “Sweet- 
heart!” the day I came back from New 
York. 

“Don’t worry,” I said, sarcastically. 
“That’s Bill. I’m going to tell you every- 
thing. And, first of all, I want to tell 
you that Bill is not half as bad as you 
may think he is.” 

“I don’t,” said Abundant. 
think he is bad at all.” 

“All right, then,” I said. “First, I 
want to confess that when that Bishop’s 
Pulpit fell and killed your father it 
spoiled the seven echoes in your cave. 
It killed all seven of them; not an echo 
was left. And you know what that meant 
to the cave. It ruined it.” 

She simply stared at me. 

“Yes,” I said, “I know what you are 
thinking. The cave has kept right on 
echoing. That’s right enough, but I'm 
to blame for that. I was a coward and 
held back the truth from you, and I went 
up to New York and hired Bill for you, 
and Bill - a ventriloquist.” 


“IT don't 


“He is ?” she asked. 
entriloquist,” 1 said. “A_ voice 
thrower. And old Simeon is another. I 


thought I could keep the dead echoes 
from your knowledge and let Bill take 
the tourists through and do the echoes 
for them.” 

“But why ?” she asked. 

“On account of Rance Titherweight,” 
I said, “and on account of you being 
alone in the world and unable to support 
yourself and all. I don’t expect you to 


forgive me, but that don’t matter. I 
thought I was doing right.” 
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“But why should you do it for me?” 
she asked. 

“Because,” I said, right out flat, “this 
cave without the echo is not worth the 
powder to blow it up, and Rance Tither- 
weight was making eyes at you. Sup- 
pose you married him—he would find out 
the cave was worthless and he would 
treat you mean.” 

“Treat me mean?” she asked. “Don’t 
you think he cares for me for myself, 
then, at all?” 

I did not answer that; I did not like to. 
But the white hen did. 

“Not a bit, the fat serpent!” the white 
hen seemed to say. “He don’t care a 
darn for you.” 

“Excuse me a minute,” I said to Abun- 
dant, “I’m going to find Bill and knock 
his head off. I won't have him butting 
in on this conversation.” 

Abundant put out her hand. 

“No, don’t!” she said. “What does it 
matter?” 

“Very well,” I said. “I’ll go on with 
my story. I thought, if Rance married 
you you would be unhappy, and to marry 
him seemed the only thing you could do. 
If you did not he would foreclose the 
mortgage and throw you out, and then 
he would discover the echo was dead and 
he would make all kinds of trouble for 
you. So I had Bill come down and it all 
worked well. And it will continue to 
work well. Simeon is not as good as 
Bill at voice-throwing, but he makes 
a good enough echo. So why don’t you 
just let things go on as they are?” 

“Am I not going to?” she asked. 

“Well, no!” I said. “I don’t think you 
are, and that’s the trouble. You're going 
to marry Rance.” 

“Who said that?” 

“Bill did. He practically 
said so.” 

She did not deny it. She looked at the 
white hen and at the late-hatch chickens 
and said nothing. 

“All right, then,” I said, taking a new 
grip on my courage, “I ask you not to 
marry that Rance fellow. He’s a crook 
and a slimy character and you'll be un- 
happy every day of your life. Take Bill 
instead. I know Bill and I know he is 
better than most fellows. Give him a 
chance. Don’t turn him down the first 
shake out of the box. Let him have a 
chance to show you what a real man 
he is.” 

Abundant looked out across the grass 
patch. She let her hands rest in her lap. 
It almost broke my heart, she was so 
sweet and pretty and innocent. I could 
hardly bear to look at her pretty mouth 
with her lips just parted like two rose 
petals. And then that fool hen had to 
speak up again. 

“Bill has no chance,” the hen said. 
“She don’t care for Bill at all. If I were 
a man ag 

“Drat you!” I cried, and I raised up 
and felt for something to throw. I had 
nothing but my hat, and I threw that. 
The hen squawked and scuttered away. 

_ “I'll go round and paste Bill one in the 
Jaw in a minute,” I said. 

Up in the tree a sparrow fluttered 
from one twig to another. 

_ “Sweetheart! Sweetheart!” it chirped 
In real words. 

I looked out and down the road, too far 
to throw his voice to us, was Bill—going 
to the station to buy a ticket, I suppose. 
Over in the cave lot, almost as far away, 
was old Simeon. I looked at Abundant 
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again, and she was just as before, look- 
ing out across the lot, with her lips just 
parted. Then the old white hen came 
back a step or two and looked up at me 
doubtfully, not knowing whether I would 
throw another hat or not. 


“Excuse me,” said the white hen as 
meek as Moses, “I just came back to say 
that if I were a man and cared anything 
for a lady I would speak for myself.” 

I swear I was trembling all over! I 
turned to Abundant and put out my hand. 

“Could you?” I stammered. “Could 
you love me, Abundant?” 

She gave a sort of sob and put both 
her hands in mine. 

“Oh, Sam! you are such a fool!” she 
said, and then we laughed and every- 
thing was all right forever. 

“And how was I to know you had the 
voice-throwing trick yourself?” I asked 
her some time later, when things had 
loosened up so that I had only one arm 
round her. 

“As if father would figure to leave me 
a cave as a legacy without preparing me 
to keep the echo going!” she cried. 

That’s all. Jed had been a _ voice- 
thrower himself. There never had been a 
real echo in Seven Echoes Cave. It is 
simple enough when you know the trick; 
Abundant taught me in less than a week. 
Since she has the children to look after 
I show the visitors through the cave my- 
self. We are prospering nicely and next 
year when I get the last of the mortgage 
paid off, I’m thinking of putting in an 
extra echo. I won’t change the name of 
the cave, but I believe in giving full 
measure and running over, my own bless- 
ings, so to speak, having been Abundant. 
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brown dust rose and settled on the wait- 
ing food, but it was good; clean vegetable 
dust, made from powdered leaves and 
decayed pine needles, and would not hurt 
the food the slightest. 

Behind the table stood the two cooks. 
One served the meat—fried steaks of 
most appetizing odor—and ladled a 
spoonful of a kind of sauce, made of the 
grease from the fried meat stirred up 
with flour and canned tomatoes into each 
mess kit. The other served out one 
canned apricot and a little dab of oleo, 
putting them on the lid of the mess kit. 
The mess kit was composed of two parts, 
a deep oval dish, with a folding handle, 
into which was put all the main com- 
ponents of the meal, and a flat lid, on 
which was placed whatever served as 
dessert, canned apricots, rice and prunes, 
stale bread sprinkled with cinnamon and 
called pudding, or the old reliable, ever 
ready, Karo syrup. The mess kit was 
held in one hand, the lid being supported 
on the handle, and since the dessert, of 
whatever form, always had some liquid 
component, it required a great deal of 
address to keep said liquid from running 
off the lid and all over the soldier’s hand. 

The mess kit once full, the soldier ex- 
tended his left hand, in which he held a 
tin cup. This cup also had a folding 
handle, a handle that was secured by the 
weakest and most treacherous of fasten- 
ings, so that the slightest jar would unfix 
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it, and the cup, swinging like the bucket 
of a dumping machine, would empty its 
load of coffee on the ground or down 
some eating soldier’s neck. The K. P. 
standing by the coffee can filled the cup 
and the mess sergeant, last in line, 
placed a slice of bread, either on the cup 
or on the mess kit, as the soldier indi- 
cated. The soldier then sought a place 
to sit carefully and gingerly down, rest 
his mess kit beside him and eat. 

“T’ll say this,” remarked Eadie, kneel- 
ing carefully down and lowering first 
cup and then mess kit to the ground, 
“this is as fine a meal as I’ve had for 
some time.” He looked around for Ham 
and the rest of his gang. Ham and Short 
were already making their way cau- 
tiously toward him, and Jake and Baldy 
were about two-thirds served. 

“The chow hounds have got too much 
in their mess kits to run around to the 
rear of the line still eatin’,” remarked 
Ham. “Yuh can’t eat with both hands 
full. Yesterday them wops took to their 
heels and got into line again the minute 
they was served. And then they stood 
in line and gulped down fast to get their 
mess kit empty by the time they got to 
the tables again.” 

“They ought to put a stop to that,” 
said Eadie. A long blast of a whistle 
interrupted him. 

“Tenshun!” bellowed the first sergeant, 
who had taken his 


stand near the mess = — 


line, where all could 
hear him. The clatter 
of the mess kits and 
the scrape of spoon on 


pan were instantly 
stilled. 
“This afternoon,” 


said the first ser 
geant when all was 
quiet, “the battery 
will take a_ bath. 
All duty will be sus- 
pended but that of bathin’. 


Gun crews 
and the different details will be brought 


up by their section chiefs and checked 
off on the roll. No one excused. No one! 
All buckets to be brought to the mess 
sergeant directly after dinner. The 
liaison detail will report to me right 
after dinner to cut wood, dig a hole, and 
rig up tarpaulins for a bath house. They 
will also keep the fire goin’ an’ the water 
hot. Is there anyone that did not hear 
me?” 

“How come the liaison detail?” 
tered Eadie aghast. 

“Ah!” said the first sergeant, looking 
haughtily at Eadie down his nose, “little 
game of crap behind the hay bales this 
morning, eh? Thought I didn’t see, eh? 
The brain squad will do a little work 
with their hands this afternoon and it 
will not be rolling bones, either.” 

The grinning faces of a hundred odd 
men were turned toward Eadie. He pro- 
ceeded to eat with burning ears and 
made no comment. As for Baldy and 
Jake, they grinned sheepishly. 

“That's all!” barked the first sergeant, 
and the clatter of feeding began again. 

The liaison detail reported after din 
ner. They dug a hole for a fire, put 
handspikes over it to form a grate, cut 
wood for fuel, and rigged two tarpaulins 
to form a shelter against the biting wind. 
Then, having filled several buckets and a 
G. I. can with water, they set them on 
the grate and started the fire. It was 
hard and arduous work, 


mut- 


especially the 
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rigging of the tarpaulin, for the canvas 
was wet and stiff and the wind blew it 
down as fast as they got it up. That 
Eadie and Short Mack were both ser- 
geants and supposedly exempt from 
manual labor made no difference. They 
worked with the rest. If they kicked at 
working as sergeants they would prob- 
ably be working as privates the next 
day. 

The bathers began to arrive and under 
the supervision of the first sergeant they 
entered the bath house, undressed. 
scrubbed themselves well, dressed, and 
came out again. The sections followed 
each other in order and the liaison de- 
tail, who really formed the fifth section, 
bathed in their turn. 

Eadie was putting on his clothes and 
Red Jake had just appeared with two 
buckets full of water and the news that 
the water cart had gone for another load. 
and that he had plundered the supply 
the cook had saved for the supper’s 
coffee. 

“Sergeant Eadie, 
geant from without the tent, 
the battery commander.” 

Jake and Short looked soberly at Eadie, 
while the latter sergeant’s heart did a 
sickening flop. He brushed his hands 
and went out. 

The battery commander led Eadie a 
little bit away from the men waiting to 

take their baths and, 
having cleared his 
throat, began. 

“Sergeant, we re 
going to another 
party. The battalion 
commander has asked 
for a sergeant who 
ean adjust fire and re- 
pair telephone lines to 
accompany the liaison 
officer. Well, now, 
there’s only one N. C 
O. in the battalion that 
can do that, and that’s yourself, so you'll 
have to go along. Take one other man 
and report to the battalion right away. 
Have you had your bath?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


” ealled the first ser- 
“report to 


“Well, make it fast to the battalion 
then. Who are you going to take with 
you?” 


“I think I'll take the new man,” said 
Eadie, “the big red-headed guy.” 

“That gorilla?” cried the captain. 
“Why, he’ll never be of any use. He 
hasn’t the brains or the education to 
make a liaison man.” 

“That’s true, sir,” said Eadie, “but he’l! 
do what I tell him to.” 

“Well, suit yourself,” said the captain. 
“T understand that Mack and some other 
man will relieve you after twenty-four 
hours. You’re going with the infantry 
of some other division, the way you did 
at Saint Mihiel.” 

“Is this going to be the same kind of 
a picnic, sir?” 

“No,” said the captain, slowly, “that 
is going to be a real, old issue, Mark I 
scrap. That’s the reason for the extra 
food this noon.” 

“Ah, sure, I should have known,” said 
Eadie. “Well, now, what will I do for 
maps and stuff?” 

“There’s a lieutenant going with you,” 
replied the captain. “He'll do all the 
work. You’re going along as a sort of 
dog-robber, and to take his place if he’s 
a casualty. I understand the infantry 
wanted an artillery officer with every 
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‘as company. They must think we have offi- 
it cers to throw away. Well, good luck if 
vat I don’t see you again.” 
or- Eadie went hurriedly back to the im- e 
ym provised bath house and put on his , e 
ey blouse. The first sergeant regarded him _— 
at with disgust. It was clear that the top 
»b- knew the subject of the conversation be- Ask P. X. Steward for vour Free 
xt tween Eadie and the captain, for he . 4 
made no remark, but nodded his head Sample of Dominant. 
ler sagely. % 
ey “Put down those buckets, Jake,” said BRIGHTER BRIGHT-WORK 
os. —. “Put on your blouse and come Dominant is ideally adapted for Ma- 
~ “Where are you going?” cried Short rine Corps purposes. Use it on orna- 
Re. Mack, who stoked the fire, his face the ments, buttons, buckles, and waist 
on, color of roast beef. plates to get a lasting, lustrous shine 
| the that will take the “Skipper’s” eye. 
nd crap in a shell hole for a couple of days 
wo and get shell shock again,” remarked the No other polish will do the things 
co top. “Eadie, if I had your luck I’d be that MET-ALL does. Shines every 
ad. satisfied to be born a Chink.” a metal article in a Marine’s equipment 
ply “What's all this?” cried Short. and does it better, quicker, and with 
r’s “Another party, Short,” replied Eadie. 7 less effort 
“I'll see you and Baldy tomorrow night, f 
er- up on the lines. Come on, Jake.” ) 
to “Caisson section, come on in!” bel- DOMINANT PRODUCTS CO.. INC. 
lowed the first sergeant, and Jake and 
lie, Eadie took their departure. New York, N. Y. 
la Under the tree that sheltered the 
nds liaison detail’s tarpaulin, Eadie made his 
preparations. In his musette, a small 
. a bag he carried slung from one shoulder, 
to he put his toilet articles, a towel, two 
nd, short Commissioned Officers.—Is your loss in Pay insured, 
if retired for Physical Disability? It should be. Costs 
ran hardtack. In his pockets he had a knife, less to Insure it than lose it. Rates upon request. 
her a notebook, a flashlight, a briquet, State Age and Rank. 
ion matches, and cigarettes. He belted on 
ked his pistol and canteen, rolled overcoat Joseph C. Anderson—Insurance Specialist—5005—Cherrydale, Va. 
vho and slicker and slung them across his 
re- breast, and hung his gas mask over all. 
s to “After a week of theft and barter,” 
son said Eadie to Jake, “I managed to gather THE O’HARE MICROMETER 
uite an outfit. The only thi lack is 
oi : nol of field gl: maar but a pote HE world’s greatest shooting records rod, Jag or Tip, with Brush, price, $1.50. 
made by the U. S. Springfield rifle _Parker famous Ball-Bearing Handle 
hat is dark —— I'll have ’em before day- is largely due to the use of this UDLIKA, extra long, with Jag Tip, price, 
u'll light. Look, Jake, don’t take anything micrometer. In changing elevations each $1.75. .22-caliber Pistol Rods, Button or 
nan that you can do without, because you've “click” 1 inch for each 100 yards of Ball-Bearing Handles, 4 
ay. got to carry it on your back, you know. 
I wish I had a pack carrier, but I haven’t, of half inch are —— price. ‘ 
so I can’t take any blankets. Never also given on 
lion mind, I’ve got a good thick overcoat I a St an dard 
sith picked out after a whole afternoon’s hunt I carry a large American, 25- 
aid with it, too. The birds that lived in the ay and price German Ring 
barracks where I got it came back a half reasonable. I Target) and the 
Ss hour early from drill.” also keep a full lize of A. G. Parker’s rods International Dewar Match, 25-, 50-, and 
ain. “Ww By aay on —every article Parker makes for riflemen. 100-yards, in stock. All makes of .22- 
He Vhat are we going to do?” asked Jake. His best .30-caliber Steel Core Celluloid caliber ammunition. Service .30-caliber 
to “Nothing,” said Eadie, “but go along Swivel and Ball- Bearing with alse reduced, 20-caltber does 
j _ P J Ti rice, $1.90 ointed, same price splen shooting up to 200 yards. Pasters 
j — a bunch of doughboys and get a *So-caliber button handle Celluloid Jag in stock. Cleaning patches, all calibers. 
ell CaS ra souvenirs. They are go- or Tip, price, $1.50. 22-caliber, same Send for my No. 7 Illustrated Catalogue 
ing to pull some kind of an attack, but it 9 
ain. doesn’t mean anything now. The boche P. J. 8) HARE 
her pull out when the bombardment begins. Irv 
our Come on, I can see the gang clustering 552 ington Ave., So. Orange, N- a. 
try around the battalion now. The outfit 
did marches tonight, too.” 
The two went over to the tent that 
of served as battalion P. C., where an offi- f 
hat demanded to know if they were the men 
x1 G8 % from A battery. For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
ctra “Yessir,” said Eadie. For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
led they are, cee the = value that saves you money—you want 
- called to someone in the interior. “All 
= peht,” he continued to the two, “wait B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
ere a minute. I'll be right out.” He 
shortly reappeared, carrying a trench MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 
ou, coat, and hung with a bulky map case. 
be “Come on,” he said, and led the way 901-909 W hi D 
of out of the woods at a rapid pace. The Bieber-Kaufman Co. riche Street, s. E. Washington, D. C. 
ntry (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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